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INTRODUCTION 


The role of universities and non-university institutions as sources of 
Supply ©: skilled manpower has recently attracted considerable attention 
from go struments, the academic community, and the private sector, as well 
as the public at large. The Ontario Economic Council, in an attempt to 
Provide 2 forum for discussion and to facilitate an exchange and _ inter- 
action of ideas on the issues involved, sponsored a first seminar on post- 
seconaaiy education in the province held in May 1977. The proceedings of 
that seminar, dealing prodominantly with the university sector, have 
already been published in the Council'g Discussion Paper series (Emerging 
Problems in Post-Secondary Education, 1977). 

A second and complementary seminar, held in September 1978, was 
concernes with the development of skilled manpower by the non-university 
educational sector. Clearly, this sector consists of secondary schools and 
commun iy colleges, as well as vocational and technical training in- 
stitutions The present volume brings together the papers presented in 
the seiiiar, comments by formal discussants, and the general discussion. 

Inierest in the issue of skilled manpower development may be ex- 
plained ‘%y the fact that the present situation in the province, the net 
result oi a series of factors, ultimately generates a variety of private and 
social «osts. Thus, the demographic character of the population has 
produceti an increase in labour supply which, given the state of the 
economy, cannot be absorbed into employment. In the longer run the age 
distribution of the labour force is shifting towards an aging stock of 
skilled manpower. Finally, problems of skill mismatches have appeared in 
the labour market, which result in unemployment or underemployment of 
young people. 

The objective of the seminar was to explore aspects of the role of 
non-university institutions as sources of skilled labour supply. The major 
theme of the conference was therefore concerned with the education-labour 
market relationship in a broad sense. This encompasses not only questions 
of unemployment and underemployment, but also mismatches in the labour 
market, the transition from school to work, the question of female partici- 
pation in vocational training, and the educational leave option. These 


aspects were addressed in the formal presentations and in the general 


discussion, which provided an opportunity for a variety of perspectives to 
be heard. 

While the seminar did not produce solutions to the questions con- 
cerned, it brought into clearer focus the nature and dimensions of the 
problems associated with the development of skilled manpower in Ontario at 
this stage. It is hoped that the publication of the proceedings will not 
only increase awareness about the state of skilled manpower training but 
will also promote the exploration of alternative avenues of action for the 
eighties. 
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EMERG 


sING ISSUES AND ALTERNATIVES IN SKILLED MANPOWER TRAINING 


Major Issues in Vocational 


Training 


D.N. Omand 


For the purpose of this paper I have selected a definition 
of the word "Vocational" from Webster's New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, 8th edn, as follows: "of, relating to, or being in 
training in a skill or trade to be pursued as a career." In 
words we are discussing training processes directed to 
fitting the trainee to carry out work in industry as a means of 
livelihood, as distinct from general education, or what has 
deen called life-style enrichment. This covers a wide range of 
ski iis and training requirements. The high school dropout who 
filis your gas tank at the service station and to whom you 

out the location of the dipstick to check the oil may 
the rudiments of ~-his.trade"™.sin halt sanz hour. He is 
wed. in® ae service —industry 2 and —for.. our “Lougposes Fac 

Lsing: a «trade. He may have the option of entering a 

ear avprenticeship program to become a fully qualified 

ice station attendant. 

At the other end of the spectrum is the highly skilled 
tocol and die maker, who makes the instruments used by other 


smen in complex manufacturing processes. His skill is 


bably the product of many years of apprenticeship and subse- 

work exnerience. In his hands are machines and materials 

hundreds. .of. thousands) of «dobhars,;sandjs.on, isi eskills 

the jobs of hundreds of other workers. He is employed 

in a manufacturing industry and for our purposes. is also 
rking atyva trade. 


Any discussion of vocational training must also address 


training for service industries. Th Sse ans Arca eaten tS 
assuming increasing importance as urbanization proceeds in the 
province. In Ontario more than 40 per cent of new jobs created 


since 1966 have .been,.in. service. industries »(Skilis ftom Jobs 


=) 


Conference, background paper, June 1978). 


This discussion will be concerned mainly with the various 
levels of vocational training between these extremes but will 
be strongly skewed towards vocations requiring longer and more 
intensive training and a greater commitment on the parts of 
both trainer and trainee. These skills are more critical to 
our economy. Problems associated with provision of these 
skills are less amenable to short-term, improvised solutions. 

isS=snovidesateo; at this) ipoint, mention. that: the. term 
"apprenticeship" has a specific meaning in law, under the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen's Qualification Act. The term 
will be used in that sense and not in a general sense to mean 
any form of job-related training. 

The history of vocational and trades training in Ontario 
is ably summarized in. two documents. Federalism and Policy 
Develonment (Dupré et al., University of Toronto Press 1973) 
summarizes the Ontario history and the involvement of federal 
policv-makers over the years. The report of the Dymond Task 
Force, Training for Ontario's Future (Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities, Manpower Training Branch 1973), also provides a 
concise ‘summary ~O& the history of vocational training in 
Ontario since the turn of the century. This summary leads the 


authors to discern a number of trends: 


- Occupational training has become steadily more of a public 
than a private responsibility. 

- Developments over the last fifty vears have tended 
increase the number of training programs available. 

- More workers have become eligible for aqovernment assisted 
CYArn1 ns 

- The federal government has played and will continue to olay 


an increasing role in vocational training. 


The present interest an vocational training seems to have 
stemmed from a number of events and revelations in the Atte 
summer “of 1977 thats led to a general realization that Ontario's 
industry is handicapned by a shortage of skilled workers, 
particularly in  highty skiiled trades. While a number of 


concerned employers and their associations had been aware of 
developing problems for some time, more general public aware- 
ness was sparked by certain events. 

A revort sponsored by the UAW Local 127 in Chatham and 
funded by the Federal Department of Manpower and Immigration 
(October 1977) uncovered a need among employers for a large 
number (over 2500) skilled tradesmen for present and vrojected 
DOroduction. There was no evidence that existing programs would 
come anywhere near to supplying this number. 

An unpublished report commissioned by the federal govern- 
ment, The Robertson-Nickerson Report, was made available to 
provincial officials in the fall of 1977. It detailed a number 
of alarming statistics. In sixty-one companies and unions in 
the Toronto/Hamilton/Guelpoh area, 29 per cent of the companies 
were seeking additional tradesmen. Of the present skilled work 
force, 87 per cent are forty years of age and over; 73 per cent 
were born out of Canada; only 1.6 per cent are younger than 
thirty; the proportion of apprentices to skilled workers is 3 
per cent; and so on. 

In September 1977 the Ministry of Colleges and Univer- 
sities convened a symposium, "Focus on Apprenticeshinv," which 
dealt specifically with the apvrenticeship svstem as a means of 
meeting skill shortages. In opening this symposium Premier 
Davis expressed the deep concern of his government about the 
effect on Ontario's industry of the shortage of skilled workers 
while at the same time a serious unemployment ovroblem was 
affecting particularly the 15-24 year old age group. He com- 
mented on the elitist attitude that has emphasized college and 
university education and diminished the status of the craft 
worker. 

The revorts referred specifically to “the shortage’ of 
skills in trades which are part of the avvrenticeship process. 
There is good reason .to believe that many of ~the ‘concerns 
expressed over the shortages of apprenticeable trade skills 
apoly equally to a great many of the vocational skills acquired 
by other means, such as in secondary schools and community col- 
leges. The explosion in the application of computer technology 


to a host of processes is one major facet of this. 


Training in many of the latter areas is only now beginning 
to assume the on-the-job pattern characteristic of apprentice- 
ship training for hundreds of years. One major problem lies in 
the fact that new develooments in technology are coming so 
rapidly that in many disciplines the formal educational system 
can do no more than provide a grounding in theory. The gradu 
ates will continue to be retrained by their employers for most 
of their working lives. 

Over the past two years the Industrial Training Council 
has heard many presentations from representatives of labour 
employers, businessmen, educators, and various special interest 
groups, all conveying similar signals. The needs of both em- 
ployers and potential trainees were not being met by existing 
systems, and a number of issues have been raised, which I now 
propose to address. There is no particular order of magnituc< 
or vriority to these. Each affects individuals and employers 
differently, and each has varying effects in the various 
regions of the province. All are interdependent. 

Fortunately my assignment covered only the statement of 
issues. The resolution of the issues is another matter entire= 
div In some areas solutions may be appearing, but by no means 


Mal ull < 


NHO SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE FOR SKILL TRAINING? 


One of the most important issues encountered in discussing 
oroblems of vocational training is who should do it. It is gen- 
erally agreed that, to be most effective, vocational trainines 
should have a substantial component of "hands-on", workplace 
experience. This is the basis of apprenticeship and intern 
training in trades and professions and is also an important 
element in co-overative education vrograms. 

Many large firms have extensive training establishments. 
and take all the responsibility in-house for the development of 
their own training programs. IBM and Bell Canada are examples 


of these. Crees eerie the co-operation’ of ‘the local 


community college, developing courses svecifically related to 
their training requirements under various financial arrange- 
ments. Both Denison Mines and INCO have such arrangements for 
technician training with Sault College and Cambrian College 
respectively. (In one case, the company staffs and equips the 
training centre at the college.) In these cases training is 
accepted as a legitimate cost of doing business, and the 
company's skill requirements are so unusual that they are 
unlikely to be met in any other way. 

Smaller employers on the other hand can rarely afford 
major training establishments, and many argue that they are 
already supporting an elaborate educational system through 
taxes and it should be able to provide for their needs. 

The issue of relevance, which I shall deal with next, is 
important here. If a company's skill requirements are such 
that relevant training, except for general theory, is simply 
not ‘available in’ aWpublic® system, “it “nas. nod choice but Sto 
create its own pDrograms. But there are other reasons why com- 
panies carry out their training vrograms. Some are wary of 
government involvement. One automobile manufacturer in Windsor 
will not register its apprentices, because this would bring 
Ministry counsellors on the vremises, which it considers the 
thin edge of interference with its programs. 

In many vocations the role of the public sector is fully 
accepted, and recruits are graduates of a school or college 
program which brings them to a high degree of competence in the 
vocation before they seek emvoloyment. Nursing and health care 
programs in community colleges are examples. 

Opinions and attitudes, at least as far as they can be 
interpreted from the known policies of organizations, vary 
widely in this question. As a rule of general application, one 
could say that private sector employers, ovoarticularly the 
larger ones, are prepared to do much of their own training, 
while public sector employers expect their recruits to be more 


job-ready on intake. 


RELEVANCE OF TRAINING 


Ohviously any training program conducted by a company if= 
house for its own employees will be carefully designed to meet 
the skill requirements of the employer and will be fully 
relevant to the job at hand. However, vocational trainin 
carried out in secondary and post-secondary institutions 
often, in the experience of employers, of limited value in the 
workplace. This is by no means always the case. For instance, 
the training of nurses and other health science personnel 
Ontario's colleges of applied arts and technology is planned 
close co-operation with the Provincial Advisory Committee 
Nursing Education and is continually fine-tuned through the 
Council of Regents and the Ministry to meet, as closely 
possible, the demands of the work situation and the expect 
tions of employers. This is one reason why nurses trained 
Ontario are much in demand in other jurisdictions. Graduates 
of underwater skills courses are similarly in demand. 

There are other disciplines, however, where the training 
process is less effective in meeting emodloyers' requirements 
In various branches of welding, in electronics, in forestry, 
and in other vocations, the training provided in the school 
system simoly does not equip the trainee with the  skilis 
employers are seeking. We have heard of many cases in whi 
employers orefer to take recruits who have not been exposed to 
the school training and train them themselves to meet their 
requirements. 

It is obvious that no school system can meet the requir 
ments of all employers, and few employers expect that a 
recruit, fresh from school, will he able to accept full respon- 
sibility of a job of any real significance. They do, however, 
expect that new recruits will have a basis of knowledae and 
skill on which their varticular orientations and job-related 
training programs can be built. 

Community colleges were originally set up with a strong 


emphasis on the word "community". They were envisaged as 


closely tied to the local scene, supplying vocational trainina 


¢ 


that would fit graduates to take jobs with local employers. 
(Some of this attitude still remains,. particularly in the 
extension departments and in the more remote colleges.) A 
liaison system was set up vroviding for regular inout to the 
colleges from local businessmen and employers through a system 
of advisory committees. 

While in a few instances, such as the examples cited 
above, the system works well, in a great many it has been 
allowed to fall into disrepair. Although liaison committees 
exist on paper, they seldom meet, and when they do the member- 
ship is often not fully representative of the community. At the 
same time there is a tendency to homogeneity in many colleges 
and a tendency to lose the close association with community 
requirements. 

Part of the problem, as reported by employers, is attitu- 
dinal. The transition from the relative freedom of the school 
environment to the much more rigid environment of the workplace 
is always a difficult “one. Problems of this nature can be 
exacerbated where the expectations of the new recruit do not 
correspond with the expectations which the employer has for 
him. 

In the Hamilton area a new body is being assembled, called 
an Industry/Education Council. Its purpose is to ensure effec- 
tive and continuing liaison between employers and the secondary 
and post-secondary school systems, to increase relevance of 
training; .= and to. provide ssfor opportunities” of FP interchange 
between school and workplace for senior students. In addition, 
Mohawk College in Hamilton begins a co-operative vocational 
training program this’ *fabli which “will provide -for | alternating 
school and work terms, modelled on the very effective co- 
operative university © programs’ offered at .‘the University of 
Waterloo. 

Developments such as these could go far to helo resolve 
the issue of relevance as well as the problems of adapting to 
the workplace. The enthusiasm and commitment of the oveople 


involved are very important in the Hamilton area. 


° 


Another aspect of relevance has to do with the provincial 


standards in apprenticeable trades. Standards of trade skills 
which may be entirely appropriate in high-rise construction in 
Toronto may have little meaning in a small community in 
Northern Ontario. In Timmins, the Industrial Training Council 
discovered, tradesmen who had been functioning effectively for 
years and whose services were in demand could be put out of 
employment because their qualifications did not meet standards 
that had no meaning in the work they were doing. While no one 
would suqgest that trade standards should be abandoned, 

measure of flexibility and common sense is frequently necessary 


in apolving them. 
FEDERAL—PROVINCIAL CONCERNS 


While the BNA Act is auite unequivocal in the matter 


provincial jurisdiction over education, the clear-cut lines 


become blurred when the matter of vocational and technica! 
training is concerned. "For it is here that the federal] 
jurisdiction in economic matters overlaps the provincial juris- 
elaeho aloe. aun Gyelivereneweril (GBloigs Ge calop Ieee About the turn of 


the century, as industry began to assume greater importance in 
the Ontario economy, vocational training began to assume 
greater importance in the educational scale of values. 
Industrial Education Act of 1911 set up the technical and 


tional school systems designed to prepare students for work 


industrv. In 1919 the federal government passed the Technical 
Education Act, which provided for its financial involvement in 
vocational training under a cost-sharing arrangement. Skill 


requirements of industry and the armed forces during the second 


na 


world war led the federal government to varticipate on a co- 


a 


operative basis in a number of vocational training prograns, 


mostly using a 50-50 cost-sharing arrangement. Following the 


war, these co-onerative efforts were expanded with the Techni- 
cal and Vocational Training Assistance (TVTA) Act (1960), which 


was designed to provide for vocational training in secondary 


schools and for the unemploved. It also provided assistance 


for capital construction and to equip schools. MThis resulted 
in a significant expansion of vocational training facilities in 
Ontario. It also provided for programs of training in co- 
operation with industry such as TIBI. 

Financial assistance under the TVTA Act was used by the 
province as well to establish the system of colleges of applied 
arts and technology under legislation passed in 1965. The 
colleges are used extensively to provide training to unemployed 
versons, financed by the federal government under the Adult 
Occupational Training Act (AOTA). The clients are usually 
referred to the colleges by Canada Manpower Centres. Training 
olaces are purchased by the federal government, and this has 
become an important source of revenue to the colleges. 

The issue in this federal-provincial mix of funding and 
responsibility lies in the different perceptions of adult 
training held by the two jurisdictions. Former Prime Minister 
Pearson stated the federal positions in 1966: "The federal 
government believes that the training and retraining of adults 
for particivation in the labour force is well within the scope 
Of res jurisdiction. "The provincial Dosition was stated in ‘a 
report of the Ontario Economic Council, “Expanding Employabil- 
Liye wie ONtaArLO ea oot 5 Asst OLLOWS s "Technical and trades 
training should not be segregated from the school system but 
integrated into a complete adult educational program offering 
QLvEterene Kinds tor training for varying individual needs.® The 
provincial authorities believe in the advantage of having 
industry and organized labour share with government in this 
responsibility and expect all varties involved to respond to 
needs identified at the regional and local level. Federal pro- 
grams tend to seek a common denominator, are broadly based 
geographically, and are much less amenable to local interpreta- 
tion of need. 

Federal policies have also been accused of distorting 
training programs to.“achieve +social ends. People who can be 
referred to training programs may be removed from the unemvloy- 
ment. To1s, “whether. or” not the -training is to. be to, their 


future advantage. At the same time the provincial training 


establishment has become increasingly dependent on infusions of 


funds from the federal treasury, both in grants and in pur- 
chases of training places for provincial institutions. This 
has created in provincial circles a feeling of vulnerability to 
sudden and unilateral decisions at the federal level. 

To the person in the street, the trainee, or his potenti 
employer this may not appear to be much of an issue. He may 
not much care whether his needs are met by expenditures of the 
federal or the provincial tax dollar. But to the people respon- 
sible for planning and initiating vocational training programs 


it can be an important issue indeed. 
THE IMAGE PROBLEM 


Since the second world war, and especially since the 
cational upheavals of the sixties, the image of the blue coilar 
worker has suffered. While it is true that there are figures 
to show that a fully qualified plumber has a lifetime earnin 
potential equal to that of the average lawyer or architect, 
trades training at the secondary school level and afterwards is 
oerceived as a last resort of those not destined for universit 
Or community college. Since less than 30 ver cent of 
secondary school leavers enter either of these institutions, a 
major percentage of young people leaving the secondary system 
must find their various ways into the world of work by whateve 
means they can. 

Active promotion of trades training in the _ secondary 
schools has not been a high priority. A few teachers who 
entered the profession by means of skilled-trade qualificatj 
have attempted to promote trades training, but, heavily out- 
numbered by their academically oriented colleagues, they have 
faced an uphill battle. As a result, much expensive equipment 
installed in secondary school shops either sits idle or is u 
inefficiently and infrequently. In recognition of this, th 
Windsor School Board has developed new initiatives to Jo” into 
effect this fall which will encourage students to accumulate 


credits toward an aporenticeship in the metal cutting trades 
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during their high school years. This initiative is being 
examined by a number of school boards, including Peel, 
Hamilton/Wentworth, and Sault Ste Marie. 

This is not to suggest that the discouraging of vocational 
careers is to be laid entirely at the door of the secondary 
school system. Even under the best of circumstances school 
guidance teachers have many responsibilities and cannot hope to 
see and help students as they would ideally wish to do. They 
also have difficulty in keeping up with the continually shift- 
ing series of prerequisites and entry requirements to trades 
and vocations. There exist computerized career counselling 
systems which are continually updated and are designed to 
relate the students' interests and course background to career 
possibilities, but the terminals are expensive and by no means 
universally available. 

A host of other day-to-day influences affect the students' 
choice of a career. Parental and peer pressures are important. 
In many families, sons and daughters are exnected to achieve a 
higher social and financial status than their parents. This is 
seen as requiring employment in professional or executive 
careers rather than in trades. The image is regularly enforced 
by television, films, magazines, and life-style advertising. 
Archie Bunker's daughter married a university lecturer. One 
cannot imagine Marcus Welby's daughter, if he had one, marrying 
a construction worker. However worthy he might be, the situa- 
tion would not fit the stereotype. 

In the Industrial Training Council meetings we have heard 
these oroblems stated in many wavs but little in the way of 
solutions. An information program has been suggested to 
imorove the image of the industrial worker. This would involve 
flings, VWisites tO» Schools by industrial workers, visits. to 
plants’ by students, and so forth. These are provosed in the 
Windsor area, and the response will be watched carefully. he 
is true, however, that of all human attributes attitudes are 


the least amenable to change. 


1) 


MODULAR TRAINING VERSUS TRADITIONAL APPRENTICESHIP 


Traditional apprenticeship is based on a prescribed number 


of hours of work at steadily rising levels of skill, inter- 


r- 


spersed with a prescribed number of hours of classroom training 
in theoretical knowledge which applies directly to the skil 
being acquired. Progress through the system is based on 
spent, and it is assumed that proficiency will be achieved 
through on-the-job exposure to the workplace under the guidance 
of a skilled worker. 

Modular training systems are baSed on the idea that 
skill can be broken down into subsets of individual capabi 
ities, and these can be taught as units. As the trainee 
demonstrates proficiency in each unit his achievement 1s 
recorded. The more modules he accumulates, the greate1 
skill level. It is performance-based, that is, with 
trainee advancing at a rate set by his own ability to show 
proficiency, as against time-based, that is, with the trainees 
advancing after a fixed veriod of time at each level. 
proponents urge its flexibility. Let us take as an example the 
skill of mining. A miner needs certain core competencies. He 
needs to have basic safety training. He must know how to 
and maintain certain equipment, drills, machines, and so on. 
must know how to handle explosives. Given these and other 
petencies, or modules, he may add others that are required, 
say, to work in hardrock mines in Sudbury. Others, not neces- 
Sarily the same, ones, may be required in an oven pit mine at 
Steep Rock. Sold) potherss would oe needed for salt mining 
Goderich. 

Other advantages lie in flexibility. A trainee may 


as many modules as he wishes to ensure his continued employ 


ability at a skill and pay level that suits him. He does 


No 


have to learn skills that he will rarely or never use. _ This 


helps the training employer as well, because he does not have 
to invest in training for skills which he does not require. 
There are, however, eloquent opponents to modular training 


systems, notably among labour leaders. In their view the 


iz 


system can lead to exploitation of workers, because the 
employer trains only to the level he requires and the trainee 
is locked in. The fear is expressed that the trade will become 
"fragmented". Instead of a fully trained auto mechanic we will 
have workers trained in individual systems but who cannot be 
considered fully trained. Thus mobility is limited and the 
trade debased. 

Many labour leaders argue that an employer has an obliga- 
tion to society to provide fully skilled tradesmen, even ieee 
this requires training bevond the level of skill required by 
the employer. On the other hand many employers will insist 
that they need train only for the skills they require in their 
plants, and further training is an unwarranted expense that may 
indeed lead the fully trained employee away to look for a 
market for those skills which he has learned but is not using. 

There is very little room for compromise between these two 
positions. In cases where the union places a high priority on 
training, the whole matter reaches the bargaining table, and 
the labour representatives demand a voice in the planning of 
training processes, the quality and quantity of training to be 
done, and the qualification of trained workers. The UAW takes 
this position in Windsor. In other areas, training is further 
down the prioritv list of labour demands and is entirely a 
matter of company volicy, albeit frequently under protest. This 
is the state of affairs in Sudbury where the United Steel- 
workers on America’'is "the bargaining unit. Again, both 
positions have merit. The question will probably be eventually 
resolved in the negotiating process, as training programs 


increasingly become matters of concern to labour. 
RAIDING OR POACHING 


On-the-job training is an expensive process. A studv com- 
nissvoned* bye theamMinistry stot fto lMeges*vand™ Universiti esev(The 
Costs and Benefits to Employers of Apvrentice Machinists in 
Ontario, Currie, Coovers and Lybrand, February 1978) surveyed 


ninety ‘companies of “various sizes to determine the cost of 
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apprenticeship vorograms they ran. The average cost per company 
to produce a journeyman over a five-year apprenticeship, 
including turnover costs, overhead, instructor time, and the 
cost incurred because the instructor was not in oroduction, was 
Say eos This, of course, was one of the most highly skilled 
trades, requiring a five-year training period. Probably no 
other trade training program would incur nearly these costs, 
but it is true that each fully trained worker represents an 
investment by some employer somewhere. 

Smaller employers, those with fewer than fifty employees, 
do much of this training. Their shops are often without union 
contracts, and wages do not compare very well with those 
offered by large employers whose workers are represented by 
active and sophisticated union negotiators. As a result, these 
smaller employers are very vulnerable to raiding, and the study 
mentioned above identified a 25 per cent turnover rate after 
five years of employment. 

The solution frequently proposed for protecting employers 
who invest in training from raiding by those who do not is some 
form of levv-grant scheme such as that in effect in the United 
Kingdom. In this scheme a training levy is made against all 
industries, and those who train to prescribed standards are 
eligible for grants from the fund so provided. Thus the non- 
trainers subsidize companies that have training programs. In 
some industries in the United Kingdom, notably in engineering, 
it works well, but the proliferation of boards and bureaucracy 
involved is distasteful to many. 

Associated with this poroblem is the well-established ten-= 
dency to look for trained employees outside the country. This 
has been going on since the second world war, and the figures 
quoted above from the Robertson-Nickerson Report are a measure 
of how far the vrocess has gone. That report referred to 
skilled trades, but the same solution to the shortage problem 
is practised in many vocations. The hospitality industry is a 
major examole among service industries. Many industries are 
cyclical, and the upswings do not allow for a four- or five- 


year lead time which would be necessary to voroduce trained 
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workers to meet them. A current example is the major retooling 
in the auto industry directed at meeting new energy conserva- 
tion standards. Major construction projects at Nanticoke and 
in Polysar are other examples. When these demands arise there 
is usually a cry for removal of restrictions on immigration for 
the necessary skilled'workers. This, of course, is viewed with 
alarm at times when a large portion of our population is unem- 
ployed, particularly among the younger age grouovs. It would 
also remove a major incentive to promote vocational and trades 
training programs here. It may also be a doubtful efficiency, 
Since emigration to Canada is no longer the rosy prospect it 
once was. It would help, of course, if we could develop a 
capability to predict labour market requirements four or five 
years hence. This has been the subject of much discussion in 
the Industrial Training Council, and also at the Sil ilikey ieee 
Jobs Conference in June. It is said. to. be, possibile, .bint. che 
data-gathering process and the updating of world condition 
reports required would be very expensive and involve a small 
army of civil servants. The idea of launching new projects of 
such magnitude in a time of restraint in government spending is 
unlikely to be regarded with favour. 

An obvious answer to this problem would be the provision 
of enough training to ensure a ovdlentiful supply of skilled 
workers, on tap, so to speak, for any requirement that suddenly 
comes along. There ate reasons, which I shall discuss next, 


why this is not done. 
TRAINING FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


Restraints that have recently been avnvlied in the educa- 
tion and health services fields in Ontario have brought into 
focus an issue in vocational training that has been simmering 
for a long time. Should the supply of workers be closely 
geared to the demands of the job marketplace? In the previous 
section I mentioned the case where a skill shortage is immi- 
nent. Here I should like to, look at skill surpluses and how 


the training system should respond to them. 
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A year or more ago the government of Ontario tried, with 
varving degrees of success, to cut back the health care system 
in the province. Although the whole process became hopelessly 
entangled in local and provincial politics, the upshot has been 
a reduction in hosvital and institutional care and a tight job 
market for health care practitioners, nurses, nurses' aides, 
therapists, and others. (A similar situation now prevails for 
teachers; the response of the teacher education system has been 
to cut intake drastically.) In the health care workers' situa- 
tion, two opposing views appeared. One asserted that under 
tight job market conditions the training system should respond 
by cutting back drastically on course intake. Unless the job 
market is good, in this view, it is wrong to provide unlimited 
training Opoorcunity. Graduates who were surplus to market 
requirements would have no choice but to seek unrelated employ- 
ment or emigrate to places where the job market was stronger. 
Either alternative represents a waste of exvensive trainina 
effort. 

Another view took the oposition that any student is 
entitled to take training for a career of his or her choice, 
orovided that entry qualifications can be met. It should not be 
the business of the school system to direct students away from 
their chosen vocations, and entry should not be restricted. 
Provided that the recruits understood fully that they were 
entering a career in which employment was tight, they should be 
allowed a free choice. 

The issue surfaces in other areas. Craft unions and con- 
struction unions have many ways of controlling the number of 
aporentices who enter trades training. These include the 
application of apprentice/iourneyman ratios, admission to 
closed-shop unions, the application of hiring hall procedures, 
and others. It is obviously in the/interest of the worker to 
ensure that there is little or no surplus in his particular 
skill, because his barqaining position is stronger in a short 
supply situation. For this reason there is strong pressure on 
UNnLOM “NegOtlatouse  Opsrestrict. Gntty -tO many. trades. Union 


leaders will voint to job shortages in the construction 
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industry and advise against bringing along more skilled workers 
for non-existent jobs, or "training for unemployment". 

A contrary position is usually taken by employers. It is 
better to have a good supply of skilled workers on the market, 
so that the economy is able to respond to any sudden demands on 
PEC Re goodisupply of "skilled Yabour is often a.factor in 
attracting new industry into an area. If there is plenty of 
skilled help around, employers do not have to put up with 
workers who are deficient in skills and application. These 
views are of course eyed with some suspicion by labour leaders, 
who recognize that a surolus of skills is likely to depress the 
cash value of the skilled worker. 

The issue is whether it is better to expend investment in 
training, even though there is no immediate prospect of demand 
for’ “the skill,” or “to Soffer “training only “wheré= an obvious 
market exists. 

The protagonists in the issue are labour, employers, and 
educators. Those most affected, the votential trainees, are 
not often heard from. 

It might be expected that market economics would prevail 
to resolve this issue. It would be assumed that people would 
not be anxious to enter training for a trade or vocation for 
which there is little demand. In practice there are many 
personal and emotional variables which lead people to pursue 


their chosen vocations’ and to hope. 


CONTINUITY OF TRAINING 


Any form of vocational training that involves an on-the- 
job ‘Gomponent devends for “lts “effectiveness ‘on. the: progressv¥of 
the trainee through a series of job assignments of increasing 
complexity, climaxing in full-scale competence to perform any 
requirement of the vocation. In times of expanding economy 
this works well because workers of all arades are at a premium. 


At other times, however, it works against the training process. 
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Apprentices and trainees, usually at the lower end of the 
seniority scale, are most vulnerable to layoff at times when 
industry must cut hack. Much as union leaders deplore this 
vulnerability, almost all contracts provide for job protection 
based on seniority. The vrinciple applies as well in non-union 
operations. 

Many large concerns have long waiting lists for thei: 
apprenticeship programs which lead to skilled labour status. 
Many workers at a semiskilled or unskilled level will take pa, 
cuts in order to enter apprenticeship vorograms because they can 
see substantial imorovements in status down the road. If they 
are then dropped from the program because of a cutback, they 
may never go back but remain unskilled or semiskilled workers 
for the rest of their working lives. 

Construction trades, which are very cyclical, respon 
violently to swings in the economy, and have a seasonal compo-= 
nent, create a problem for apprentices. Since the apprentice 
must find a job before he can begin his program, and musi 
continue ‘cor find™ work “over. ther three, or four wears sof the 
apprenticeship period, he is very vulnerable to changes in the 
level of business activity. 

The layoffs at INCO last winter terminated apprenticeshis 
for some 190 tradesmen. While some had enough seniority to 
continue in employment, they did not have enough to continue 
their apprentice training, which many of them had entered at 
considerable = "sacrifice. Union representatives campaigned 
actively on “several “fronts to maintain continuity of training 
for sthese workers out 2 without success, As «ai side Light to 
this issue a group of apprentices who were dropped from the 
electrician program are now instituting legal action against 
che) company,“ ehargqing “breach Volt contract, LE ~“thiss dase 
actually comes to court it could set precedents that would 
reverberate throughout -the™. vocational. training, system. :in 
Canada. 

In the INCO affair the possibility was advanced that the 
government might underwrite the cost of Maintaining the 


apprentices in their programs, but costs were exorbitant, and 
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the vrecedent such action would have set was considered to be 
very wide ranging. 

The initiatives now proposed by the Ministry for vocation- 
al training programs will address this issue of continuity. It 


is a serious matter, varticularly in apprenticeable trades. 


WOMEN IN THE WORK FORCE 


During the period 1966-77, the female labour force grew at 
a rate of 5.2 per cent per annum, more than double the rate of 
growth of the male work force. By 1977 the proportion of women 
in the work force was 39.2 per cent, up from 32.6 per cent in 
19.66. At the same time women's attitudes toward careers have 
been changing. Jobs were at one time considered by most women 
to be short-term expedients, and the woman who pursued a life- 
time career was an exceotion in a population of women whose 
lives centred on home and marriage. Since the sixties, however, 
an increasing number of women have, through inclination or 
necessity, sought and obtained full-time employment and believe 
strongly that traditional male and female job stereotvves can 
no longer be accepted. 

The exclusion of women from many of the traditional male 
occupations was at one time a matter not only of tradition but 
also of physical capability. Much of the trade work in fac- 
tories, construction sites, forest operations, and mines 
required a good deal of size and muscle, although no one has 
denied that the employment of women in these traditional male 
job preserves was a substantial factor during the first world 
war. After the war, women continued to be employed in light 
industries as well as in their traditional occupations. But, 
the devression of the thirties again relegated them to the 
household. Men had first call on such jobs as there were. 

With the second world war the pendulum swung again, and 
this time it has shown much less tendency to swing back. A 
substantial vortion of the growth in the workforce over the 


past twenty years has been a result of greater varticipation by 
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women, not only in the roles which they held traditionally but 
in others as well. 

Many of the new vocations have not been in existence long 
enough to have a male-only or female-only tradition. There is 
no harrier to women who seek community college training in com- 
puter science or in electronic technology. At the same time, 
virtually all the physical barriers which excluded women from 
many trades and vocations have gone. The muscle and endurance 
once demanded in heavy industry is now provided by easily con- 
trolled machines. It has been amply demonstrated that women are 
ohysically quite capable of working in construction, produc: 
tion, and trades. 

The issue stems from the fact that stereotyped image: 
remain, according to spokeswomen who have brought these prob- 
lems forward. Many attempts by women to obtain training for 
the traditionally male roles in the job market have been met 
with indifference or hostility. Employers, counsellors, and 
educators have all been reported as reluctant to entertain the 
idea of women in skilled trades or in other traditionally maie 
jobs. Many women are now insisting on a right to enter 
career that appeals to them. While sex discrimination is pro- 
hibited by law, and appeal boards are set up to enforce the 
law, it appears to be impossible to legislate away an image 
which is the voroduct of centuries of socialization. 

Whether or not a large number of women are actually seek- 
ing vocational training to qualify as tradespersons is 
course open to doubt. The Ontario apprenticeshiv system gradu- 
ated its first female plumber in 1976, and female bush 
workers are still rare enough to rate considerable newspaper 
attention. The question is whether these careers are access-— 
ible to those women who do happen to want them. 

Remedies have been proposed for these problems: special 
training for aporenticeship counsellors, a special appeal board 
to deal with discrimination in training programs, and snecial 
counselling services. Many of these could be incorporated in 
the present establishment that services skilled trades train- 
ing. The Industrial Training Council has recommended that this 


be done. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


These are the most important issues I see at present in 
vocational training. There are of course others which have 
specific application in local areas, and they are enormously 
important to those directly affected by them. I do not think, 
however, that they can be described as "major" in the sense 
that they affect a larger portion of the population or have a 
major impact on the economy. 

Many of these problems have been with us for years but 
have been exacerbated recently by changes taking place in 
social attitudes and in the economic problems which the country 
is facing. It is said by some businessmen that vocational 
training policies cannot be set up on a rational basis until 
the government has articulated an economic policy for the 
country. For Ontario, at least, further delays in adapting 
vocational training systems to the realities of the present 
marketplace would be most unwise. This province continues to 
see itself as the manufacturing centre of Canada, and any 
assessment of its future economic well-being must assume a 
substantial manufacturing component. 

As innovation piles upon innovation the pace of techno- 
logical change is not likely to diminish. This creates special 
problems for the vocational training system. Not the least of 
these is the rapidly rising cost of training establishments, 
both in the public and in the private sectors. One of the 
greatest needs in the system now is adaptability - to meet the 
challenges of the revisions in social values, the vace of tech- 
nological change, and the economic realities of the next ten 


years. 
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DISCUSSION 


G.L. REUBER Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to say a word 
introduction. Approximately a year ago we held a seminar 
post-secondary training at universities. In that meeting 
became clear that our discussion excluded one whole segment oi 
post-secondary education; namely, skilled manpower training, 
and so we thought it would be helpful to bring together another 
group to talk about that subject. The general format for thi 
seminar will be that the designated speakers and discussan’ 
will have their time as scheduled, and then it will be open 
everybody to talk about the questions raised. 

Our first speaker is Douglas Omand, chairman of the 
Industrial. Training. Council. whieh! asi part sof the’ Ministry 
Education, Colleges and Universities. His paper is intended 
set out some of the major issues this province faces in what 
might call-vocational. training. 


D.N. OMAND Thank you very much Mr Chairman. My paper outlines 
a number of issues which have come to our attention in the 
course of the meetings of the Industrial Training Council. T 
have called them issues because they have appeared from vari 
sources, from various people, from various parts of 
province, and they seem to be areas in which solutions are 
necessary in short order. 

It has often been said that until an industrial policy is 
established for Ontario and Canada it is premature to think 
terms of an industrial training policy. My own view is that 
industrial policy, even if it has not been articulated, neve 
theless is apparent. When Ontario goes to great lengths 
entice Ford to establish a plant in the province, obviously 
is a very strong element of provincial policy that a major part 
of Ontario's economic activity should lie in manufacturing. 
don't know, though, where they're going to find the people 
staff such enterprises. At the same time there is an eleme: 
of a national policy in such a decision. When Shell Oil starts 
on its tar sands extraction plant in Alberta, the people 
recruiting the construction workers and the skilled labour for 
that plant are going to be coming to Ontario looking for them 
and offering inducements that will be very difficult to turn 
down. Until we are able to develop a much more rapid and 
effective system of producing skilled workers, many of these 
objectives are not going to be met. 

We're talking about vocational training. Many peovole 
think that means apprenticeshiv. Now, apprenticeship is a very 
important and effective method of vocational training, but it 
has a specific legal meaning confined to certain designated 


trades in Ontario. So we must think. beyond it. What I would 
like to suggest is that the essential elements of 
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apprenticeship program, that is, a judicious mix of a hands-on, 
On-the-job operation, together with a curriculum of closely 
related theoretical classroom training, will likely be our most 
effective way of developing the skills we are obviously going 
to need very soon. In the last year or two surveys and general 
public input have suddenly brought everyone to realize that a 
great deal of the skilled labour force in Ontario, particularly 
in certain trades, has come from outside the country, is aging, 
and is not being replaced. A man who runs a very successful 
machine tool business in Oakville recently told us that in 
about 1982 the last of his skilled tradesmen will be retiring, 
he has none coming on, and he will have no alternative but to 
shut woSshop, which wil tnrow out of work a _lot..of other 
people. Reports to both federal and provincial governments are 
now telling us that something like 73 per cent of the skilled 
workers in the metal machine trades are over forty-five years 
of age, that 87 per cent came to Canada from other countries, 
produced by other training systems, that the number of skilled 
workers under age thirty, presumably the next crop, amounts to 
only about 3 per cent of the work force. Such revelations have 
caused a certain amount of alarm. As a result the Ontario 
government recently convened a symposium on apprenticeship 
training which hrought in experts from Europe and the United 
States who told us how they thought things should be going. And 
yet that symposium talked only about apprenticeship, in other 
words, about certain trades and certain processes. 

The federal government recently announced a reordering of 
priorities, apparently to reduce public expenditure. But this 
new volicy will have a violent effect upon the skilled training 
operation in Ontario, much of which is financed by the federal 
government, either through apprenticeship programs, through the 
purchase of places in community colleges, or through direct 
grants. What Ontario verceives as priorities are not neces- 
sarily seen that way by the federal government, and the federal 
government proceeds to anply its own priorities and svend its 
own money as it thinks apvorovriate. Ontario's priorities have 
to be adapvted to them in almost a panic situation, which 
severely handicavs development of employer-sponsored training 
orograms because they need a significant infusion of federal 
money. 

Another issue is modular training, which seems to be the 
way” totproducemthe™ most skrited people for the least effort. an 
the shortest time. Modular training is looked upon by some of 
my colleagues on the Industrial Training Council with suspi- 
cion. They believe it may fragment trades and lock people into 
specific jobs, limiting their mobility and putting them at a 
disadvantage to the employer. Modular training, as originally 
conceived, involved the perception and development of a set of 
core skills common to a number of trades. My paper uses the 
example of mining, in which certain core skills are needed but 
can lead one on into various specialties. Modular training 
does not mean training Charlie Chaplin to turn. two wrenches and 
do nothing else. Modular training has a long and interesting 
history. The germ of the idea may have originated during the 
Napoleonic wars when the British navy needed pulley blocks for 
the rigging of its shins. Li nad “a Eairly wide. applacacion 
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during the second world war when it was necessary to produce 
skilled tradesmen, mechanics, airframe mechanics, welders, and 
So” on. "in very ‘short. order .inoga Cruisag. The niceties were 
abandoned then and people simply set about getting equipped as 
rapidly as possible to do a job. When we talk about crisis 
situations, however, I'm not sure that we haven't got one right 
now: a crisis may be what we're looking at. 

The question of ‘continuity of training, has ~come> very 
strongly before the Industrial Training Council on several 
occasions but vrincipally recently with respect to the layoffs 
at INCO last fall. A whole group of workers were lifted out of 
apprenticeship programs and shifted back onto the general yard 
staff. Because of layoffs continuity has always been to me one 
of the major difficulties in an apprenticeship system in the 
technical sense, where there are definite requirements for 
definite periods of work in definite situations, and unless 
that work is available at the time the person attempting to 
fight his way through to journeyman status is simply out of 
Tack, The effect of a recession on the person attempting to 
pursue an apprenticeship in a construction trade is devasta- 
ting. He simoly cannot find the work to allow him to move from 
one level of skill to the next, and very often he drops off the 
vine somewhere along the way. Apprentices understandably are 
usually at the lower end of the seniority scale, the most 
vulnerable to layoffs and cutbacks and seasonal changes in con= 
struction. When the Toronto City Council establishes zoning 
bylaws which limit construction - and construction people say 
this is often their effect - the apprentices are hit first. 
What the answer to this problem is I do not know. In a well: 
constituted employer-sponsored training system an _ employe: 
might very well be subsidized or given some sort of incentive 
to maintain trainees on his payroll. Whether he can do that in 
the face of union agreements which clearly establish seniority 
and classify an aoprentice, if he is producing, as a production 
worker I don't know. But I believe this matter will have to be 
given serious thought. 

Another question is who should be responsible for skilled 
training. Is it the role of the secondary school system? The 
future may well find the secondary school system much more 
closely keyed to the post-secondary systems. It has been our 
impression that the secondary school system can be a very 
effective instrument in developing a skilled work force. 
Initiatives which emerged in Windsor have shown that it is 
possible within the jurisdiction of any given school board to 
make the necessary arrangements to move people into skilled 
trades and bring them into a credit position on apprenticeship 
at the time of their graduation. We learned with some surprise 
the other day that the three major technical schools in Toronto 
- Western, Central, and Danforth - in fact retained a series of 
compulsory courses when the credit system was put into effect, 
Within the credit system they packaged courses in such a way 
that the young people coming out had substantial technical 
training. But a great many high schools have simply put the 
whole credit system into a basket and invited everyone to Pick 
his own. The upshot of, this, we discovered for instance in 4 
Visit" in Hamilcon, 915 thal kids|-often go into a forty-—mintite 
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machine shov period in which they spend twenty minutes setting 
up and twenty minutes clearing up. This is extremely ineffi- 
cient use of some very expensive equipment. We are quite aware 
that graduating a technical student is much more expensive than 
graduating a student taking entirely academic courses. We are 
aware that teacher/puvil ratios must be much greater in shops 
than in what are virtually academic lectures. Every credit in 
a shop is subtracted from a credit in some other course, and a 
certain amount of internal struggle goes on, I'm sure, in the 
faculty room in that regard. Nevertheless we are equally aware 
that there is a substantial plant, a substantial body of 
skills, in technical secondary school teachers, and we hope 
they can be applied to solve some of these problems. 

In’ danuary~ 91976 =the: Sindustrval, Training peCounciil4-- ina 
resolution to the minister, outlined what it believed to be the 
appropriate characteristics of an employer-sponsored training 
scheme. These guidelines, which might lead to new approaches 
to these problems, refer particularly to -training - in .non- 
institutional environments. Here they are: 


—— The “scheme “snoultas Incorporate. sutficient.rflexi bid tys ian 
quality and time to meet the requirements of both the employer 
and the employee. 

- The criteria of qualification following various vortions of 
the scheme should be based upon performance in each given sec- 
tion rather than on rigid time requirements. Qualifications 
obtained in the course of training should be recognized by the 
orovince, and suitable documentation should be provided so that 
the qualifications are portable. 

- The training scheme should incorporate assurance that the 
trainee may, if he or she wishes, vroceed to the completion of 
journeyman status or full productive qualification. 

- Provision should be made for accessibility to public resour- 
ces, by which it is intended to include the expertise available 
in the ministry and the endorsement on an official basis. 

- No training method or system should be enshrined in legis- 
lation. (That may ssound: al little curious, toute thesnt:rainmic 
schedules in the apprenticeshiv systems, enshrined in regula- 
tions under the Adult Occupational Training Act, have been 
found exceedingly difficult to change because doing so means 
reviewing the entire system.) 

- Provision should be made for prompt and timely resvonse to 
demonstrated needs of users. 

- Entry requirements should be flexible and appropriate to the 
training scheme and the subsequent job. 


It is our belief that the application of these principles 
would, or could, lead to the development of a series of train- 
ing systems having very broad application and attractive both 
to those doing the training and to those seeking it. 

At “this “moment job training: plans.” are .on,. the -books\-and 
readily available which incorporate the best features of insti- 
tutional and on-the-job training packages. There are employees 
willing, able, and indeed anxious to out these into effect, and 
there are unemployed young veopvle who need only minimal 
encouragement to get started. If the training process can be 
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freed from the restraints imposed by union-management concerns 
for tradition and above all by the bureaucratic and administra~ 
tive processes which require that all training activities be 
hammered into the same financial mould, I believe that in a 
surprisingly short time we'd no longer be worried about skilled 
labour shortages. In times of crisis. we are able to find .the 
resources and talent for innovation which produced skilled aero 
engine mechanics or welders in months or weeks. If there is 
central issue in this whole matter, it might be summed up 
the question that I have often asked myself: can we free this 
system up? 


Gv. REUBERICU think “that gets ussoff to asftlying start..Onerot 
the curious things for a person who knows nothing about this 
subject is the sense that Europeans somehow manage to do this 
lot better than we do. Is that really true? Does anybody 
know? The fact that we import technicians from abroad doesn't 
demonstrate the point. 


D.N. OMAND We're talking now about apprenticeable trades. 
This training can be seen as an element of either social policy 
Or economic policy. Where it becomes social policy, the 
incentives are diminished. When it's economic policy and has 
to be done then it happens. 


W.D. McVIE The lower social status of skilled trades in Canada 
affects the attitudes of youth. There is a difference in the 
expectations of youngsters in Canada. The question is how we 
can, shall we say, entice the same type of student into the 
process and make it comparable to other kinds of training, 
because I think in Eurove the apprenticeship system fits inte 
the social pattern much more easily than it does in Canada. 
Basically we've got to come up with something slightly 
different than the apprenticeship model, something a little bit 
faster, Foue’ without’ losing “the very “practical ‘natune .of the 
apprenticeship system. We've got to be sure, if somebody 
really scapable on doing a yob fast and dirty, but. still, .as 
tradesman with’ skill, “that he ‘gets that credit. And yet 
don't think Canadians are as prepared to go through four years 
of apprenticeshio as many of their European counterparts are. 
There's a basic difference in expectations. We can meet a 
crisis hecause those expectations are thrown aside and we do 
the job. But how can we translate that attitude onto a non- 
emergency basis? That's why I like the modular system, because 
it seems to me to give greater flexibility to the training 
process. 


G.S. SWARTZ As to whether European systems really do much more 
than we do in Ontario, the answer is probably yes. At the 
company level, the French system operates like a training fund 
in the British system, and firms seem to have fewer problems of 
finding skilled labour than those in Ontario. Of course there 
is always a discrepancy between what companies say they really 
need and want and what actual shortages might exist. Everybody 
wants more skilled tradesmen, more skilled workers. The ques- 

tions could Ss uiey s realivwedscmthem aif sthey’ “had to «ay the 
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market price? We don't know the answer to that question for 
all trades and for all regions in the province. But we can 
learn a lot from the European systems. ti don = mean® or *tatic 
negatively about what we have developed here in Ontario, but 
there are many dimensions to the systems of apprenticeship 
abroad that could be beneficially adopted here. We have his- 
torically been reluctant to utilize some of those innovations, 
and consequently we've paid the price by having from time to 
time to import large numbers of skilled tradesmen and, as just 
indicated, by developing a social attitude which tends to think 
less vositively about the value of this kind of work. Now we 
are in the position of having to train more people, to develop 
these skills more forcefully, and yet we may not have as many 
people willing to go into them as we would like to see being 
trained. 


D.N. OMAND I think there's one interesting element in the 
European system, and I'm talking now about the Dutch system, 
particularly that of Philips, a company that seems to have a 
very elaborate training setup. They start the apprentices much 
earlier. In Canada we put young people into apprenticeshio 
after they have graduated from Grade 12, which usually means 
they're eighteen or nineteen years old. In a four-year pro- 
gram, by the time they become fully skilled employees, they're 
about twenty-three. An awful lot of them don't last that long. 
This is why I think getting training back into the secondary 
school level is of such significance, because if a young man 
has the expectation of becoming a fully skilled journeyman at, 
say, twenty, as he does in many of the European programs, the 
retention rates are going to much higher. Often an apprentice 
can look at his pals who are driving trucks, moving earth, or 
something like that, making a lot more money and owning a 
longer car than he has; and by the time a person gets to be 
twenty-three his expectations are much higher than they were at 
eighteen. 


Lb... TARSHIS There seems to be, in my judgment, some danger 
about training at a very early age, that is, specific training 
for a particular, sharply defined occupation. If an economist 
looks ahead five years, or even a generation, which is what the 
lifespan of the young people being trained will comprise, I 
don't know that he could judge what occupations and what kinds 
of skills the market is going to require. Is it better to vro- 
vide this very narrow and specific training early or instead to 
delay. it for. abit, so that)-the strainee: can be “trained more 
broadly and be less liable to becoming obsolete twenty years 
after he's finished? 


R.B. McAUSLAND I think the answer to that is of course the 
training of what I guess is inward - skills with an open-ended 
continuous learning process available throughout whatever 
institutions exist. The difficulty I susvect may well be in 
terms of the employers. themselves, and what they expect - how 
finished the voroduct and how much they're willing to invest in 
it. One of the current issues related to this is the training 
of people. within vinstitut ions tora’ certaintclevel “but ~ the” lack 
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of acknowledgment of that training on the part of the employer 
Here is a brief example. At my college in Windsor, St Clalit 
College, there was one particular industry which would not take 
Our graduates. The teacher finally got the very best graduate 
of a tool and die technology referred to that company, but the 
student did not take the job. The boss came back and said 
"You're raising their expectations too high. He wouldn't work 
at minimum wage." They're still being offered, in some case 
the minimum wage after one or two years of college. And 
question that concerns me is an ethical one: is it the role 
our society to fill the reservoir of a labour pool such that 
those who are exvloiting labour - and there are a few, not mé 
fortunately, but a few - should also have their weeds 
satisfied? 


G. MURTAGH With respect to Mr Swartz's comments on tn 
efficacy of the European systems, broadly speaking I suppose 
would agree with him. I wouldn't want to suggest of course, 
that everything the Europeans do is ideal, or that it's appli- 
cable in its simplest form to Canada. I think we have to make 
allowances. Yet broadly sveaking they seem to have achieved 
great deal. But more important is the question of a crisis in 
the skilled trades. A year and a half ago I would have sai 
there was a crisis, but since then I've had to change my think- 
ing to some degree, because now I'm not sure. For example in 
the Gueloh-Hamilton-Toronto corridor, if I'm not mistaken, 
recent study indicated that the average age was forty-seven and 
that 70 ver cent had received their training in Europe. Now 
that does indicate a problem, but the bulk of these people have 
ten to fifteen years of productive work left. That would indi: 
cate to me that we have to start looking for a solution, 
to rush pell-mell into a training vrogram of any’ kind suggests 
that we're reacting rather than leading the way. 


A.M. THOMAS With respect to Europe, I wouldn't disagree with 
most of what's been said except that very quickly one has to 
start distinguishing what part of Eurove one is talking about. 
By and large, if you want to he free from regulation in the 
that boug Omand recommended or if you want some flexibility, 
then you'd be wise to steer clear of France, where the excess 
of regulation boggles even the Canadian imagination. I have 
seen some of the endless pages of French regulations that 
along with paid educational leave - which you need in order 
read the rulebook and understand what's going on! I wanted 
raise a more fundamental voint though. It seems to me that 
incidence in Canada of skilled labour of a particular age and 
trained elsewhere is largely the result of what occurred 
between 1939 and 1945 and in the decade following. The schools 
of Europe, the trade schools, functioned throughout the war and 
ovroduced a whole generation of skilled labourers in economies 
that could not employ them or make any use of them for four or 
five years. Those quite exceptional circumstances enabled us 
to vostpone facing these vroblems ourselves. It's time we aLas 
because large numbers of working adults in this ponulation are 
barely at the level of functional literacy; these are not immi- 
grants but native-born Canadians, and this figure keeps rising 
generation after generation after generation. 
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I'm assuming that we are not talking exclusively of young 
people. We might have been if we had engaged in this conversa- 
tion twenty years ago. And we are not talking exclusively of 
initial entry into the workforce. We're talking about train- 
ing; we're talking about the development of high-level skills; 
and we're talking about people of a variety of ages. We are 
willing to train at later ages than the Europeans. The 
Europeans who came had their way, and we banished anyone over 
twenty from any aporenticeship system. Our experience of the 
last couple of decades of the need for flexibility, of the need 
for people in mid-life to change skills and careers, suggests 
that we cannot have a simple bias in this conversation. 
Furthermore, in contrast to some of the advantages that are 
essentially cultural and economic of training younger people, 
we have a good deal of evidence that things are learned more 
quickly and more efficiently by older age groups. Training 
adults doesn't take as long as the conventional ways of pro- 
ducing skills in the young. Older people will learn faster and 
more efficiently. I'm perfectly committed to the notion of a 
changing role of the secondary school as long as the assumption 
doesn't go with it that it's only young people we're talking 
about, as long as we're talking about a variety of age groups. 


D.M. WINCH In response to the idea of limiting schools to more 
general training and leaving the svecialized until later: how 
far is it true that a person who does not acquire svecialized 
skills is most unlikely to become obsolete? Tf. se... VOUunGeman 
with a generalist education enters the labour force you can be 
sure that his skills would never henceforth be less than they 
are ding t vad: But we all know what that means. Lil ty ais, 
he's unemployed, and that's how he stays. 

In response to the parallel of the Philips experience in 
starting technical training at a somewhat younger age: we go 
through to Grade 12 with eighteen- or nineteen-year-olds to 
start, from which the inference was drawn that we should be 
getting more technical training back into the high school 
years. Could one, and should one, not draw the alternative 
inference that we should be getting young people out of high 
schools into technical training at a somewhat earlier age? You 
don't have to bring the training to the schools; you could take 
the children to the training. 


™N.D. McVIE You can't get a job as a sweeper without Grade 12. 
It doesn't matter what you learn. Just get that certificate, 
and then you'll get a job. Part of society's expectation. 


RJ] CADAMS Jeraehink you're ight. “Ihere are, a. lot.ot) jons around 
that you cannot qualify for unless you have a_ university 
dearee. Does that make sense today? I realize this is some- 
what simplistic, but with the baby boom after the war we 
started putting more and more veople into educational institu- 
tions and insisting they stay there for so many years before 
they could qualify for anything as one way of keeping people 
out of a labour force that was overburdened. Maybe we should 
start to think the way we did years ago. Maybe it would be 
better to have veople come out, get into the work situation, 
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begin to learn something about what work is all about, and have 
some sort of mechanism whereby, over a veriod of years, they 
could qualify for skilled and high-level jobs. The possibili- 
ties of a mechanism like that called educational leave are 
exciting. We used to train lawyers this way and doctors. 


P. DAWSON One of the things that surprised many people in 
industry in Ontario at the symposium last September was the 
fact that many European countries are turning out apprentice- 
ships in less than the traditional four years. Two and a half 
to three years seems to be a typical training time. If, as 
Douq Omand suggests, the Philips organization is doing a 
pretty good job in training, they're obviously turning out 
skilled veople at eighteen or nineteen years of age. Maybe one 
of our problems is that time serving is legislated in Ontario. 
Furthermore, I don't agree that slightly older people 
learn better. To me the European experience demonstrates the 
contrary if they're starting training at an earlier age and the 
duration of the training, is lower than.ours.2 D.don!'t, think asthe 
term journeyman is well understood in Canada. It really means 
journey-man, that is, someone who qualifies in a skilled train- 
ing program and moves on when he finishes it. Companies in 
Europe for a long time have segregated normal training from the 
gaining of experience, so that as soon as your apprenticeship 
is finished you are terminated and go on your journey to pick 
up experience from other employers. Later you're certainly 
invited back into the organization. On the other hand we seem 
to feel that in the formal training program we have to give a 
combination of training and experience. I suggest that we 
should try to dive hiahly. structured. ,training; maybe at an 
earlier age, but certainly accesssible to older people who want 
to change their occupation, giving credit for what they've 
learned, and then build an experience component onto that 
training. Now many Canadian organizations, of course, because 
of the cost of training, would want that experience to begin 
with them, because they don't want to lose their investment. TI 
think’ that. “can be done af they structure . within» their 
organization some experiences for the trainee that within a 
reasonable time after graduation from the formal training pro- 
gram will qualify them as "fully trained". es 


“W.A. JONES It seems to me that Mr Tarshis and Mr Omand have 
struck at the heart of the problem. The question of early 
preparation, as opposed to general vreparation for snecific 
oreparation later on, is a deeo philosophical and social mat- 
ter. Mr Omand's point about the three major technical schools 
in Toronto was a good one. The vressures on the school system 
over a number of years now have been escaped by those schools 
because such pressures have been coming from the sociological 
and philosovhical area of the academic world. In Toronto, for 
instance, we've heard about the schools south of Bloor Street 
not providing the same kind of education as the schools north 
GE Bloor, Street. But the people involved have been talking 
about academic schooling as opposed to technical schooling. 
Just as those schools have maintained a tradition of having a 
fairly solid core, so that has been the case in many varts of 
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Ontario. But where the schools have been under a lot of vres- 
Sure from sociologists in varticular, they've tended to respond 
to it in a variety of ways which have brought them under some 
criticism now. 


A. BELESSIOTIS The question is, are the existing wages good 
enough to attract people into non-university education? Are 
emoloyers paying enough money for veople to become tradesmen? 


G.L. REUBER There's a real danger of unloading the cost of 
this on the public sector. Obviously employers and employees 
will want as many trained people as they can get at the lowest 
cost, so that to the extent that you improve the system it's 
never going to be adequate. It's always going to be deficient 
in the sense that they would want more trained people to do the 
job. What is the appropriate distribution of responsibility 
and cost? One way would be to do nothing, and presumably 
employers would make the necessary adjustments in how much 
they're going to invest in training and how much they're going 
to pay for skilled people. They would then import them rather 
than train them because it's cheaper. There is a real danger, 
unless this factor is somehow. taken into account, that the 
public sector will simply get stuck with all these costs while 
the private sector, both employees and employers, directly 
receives the benefit. 


D.N. OMAND I'm suggesting not that a greater load should be 
thrown on the public sector but that what is already in the 
public sector should be more effectively used. In other words, 
I can see situations in which a pretty substantial investment 
in plant is simply not being effectively used. 


R. ADAMS For the last month or so I've been talking with a lot 
of employers and trade unions about education in industry. At 
one meeting the employer representative said "We're not into 
training; that's a government responsibility, and the govern- 
ment isn't providing us with enough skilled people." I think 
that attitude is fairly widespread, although there are a lot of 
companies in Canada which do an incredible amount of training. 
The Europeans have a much different general attitude. European 
industries in several countries, France, Germany, the low 
countries, Scandinavia, finding problems with training, have 
got out and done something about it themselves, through associ- 
ation. Employer-svonsored training as a new initiative makes a 
lot of sense, but if we're going to make progress in that area 
the attitudes of certain segments of industry are going to have 
to change. 


G. MURTAGH There's no question that we can turn out trainees 
faster than we have done in the past. I suspect that's probab- 
ly even true within the traditional skilled trades as well. The 
problem, though, is what are you training them for? In Toronto 
we can vrobably turn out more skilled trainees in apprentice- 
shio, out for “whate they can join: ‘the -rancs? orethe 20" to 25 
per cent of the skilled tradesmen now unemployed here. So what 
have you achieved? You've created a person with expectations 
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that yeu ican tt \fulbfd haetAndSeot ecourse all sorts of frustration 
begin to build up there. 

Indiscriminate training in a crisis atmosphere is not the 
answer. The question really is where is the Canadian economy 
going? Training must be related to an industrial strategy. To 
talk about manpower alone, in isolation, is a waste of time. 


D.N. OMAND Has the Economic Council ever given any thought to 
the problem of trying to articulate and get some kind of 
approval for an industrial strategy? 


G.L. REUBER We have, but Zi cconfess' that’ I'm* one of ‘the 
sceptics about trying to predict the future. We are talking 
about the problems of manpower planning, alone, but to plan for 
the whole economy comvoounds those problems several times. We 
basically depend on the market to work out over time, develop-= 
ment in one area or another. We have made some notable attempts 
to develop certain industries, but they usually ended up as 
aircraft we couldn't sell, computers that didn't go anywhere, 
and so on. The track record is pretty shaky historically, not 
just here but in every other country too. 


G. MURTAGH Perhaps part of the problem is in becoming too 
specific, rather than trying to sketch in the broad outlines of 
what needs to be done in this country, the areas in which 
government should subsidize or aid or help and promote. The 
Europeans have tried some of this and seem to have had more 
success than we've had. 


D.M.. NINCH There must be something ironic about suggesting 
that we determine an appropriate government policy to achieve 
what other countries have achieved by avoiding government 
policies, which is what it boils down to. When you look at the 
experience of European countries, it has not been done as a 
matter of government volicy, it's been done by industry. What 
has been attempted as a matter of government policy has often 
missed the point. 


H. ST-ONGE. The tqjuestion- we're facing» today is fairly funda- 
mental. It could be answered, I think, from the perspective 
either of the educator or of the economist. For the educator 
training is an integral part of our education system. Some 
people choose to go to university, others to be trained as 
skilled tradesmen. From an economist's perspective, government 
assistance is needed because training usually represents a 
vublic good, because somebody who receives training can offer 
it to any employer. It doesn't belong to the employer who has 
trained him. So the employer might be investing a lot of money 
in training to which he does not have a property right. Invest- 
ment in training is then a very risky business. Why train 
somebody, investing $30,000, only to lose it to a larger com- 
pany that can offer better wages? This is where government 
assistance is needed, to vorovide the incentive necessary for 
training to take place. 
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H. NOBLE In Ontario, 92 per cent of the funds go into edu- 
cating 9 per cent of the people. Now that is not equity. 
There are many arguments about who should vay for training. 
And I for one, even as a civil servant, question the amount of 
government funds that go into training, but I think underlying 
it all is the much more fundamental question of whose tax 
dollars qo to educate whom. 


J. POGLITSH Regardless of which employer might benefit from an 
employee's training, there's no getting around the fact that an 
individual who takes training or education of any kind benefits 
during his or her life. My second point concerns public expen- 
ditures. Public funds are not manna from heaven. More public 
expenditure ultimately has an impact on industry the same as 
the lack of skilled labour has an imwvact. 


G. REUBER One of these papers suggests moving much of this 
training into the plants from the school system. Now that may 
mean that the school system itself moves, that you're running 
classes in the plant. I assume this would be a sort of subsidy 
toh thes tirms ampli icie at moti yexolicit.. ..Is that, done satealll hin 
European countries or Japan? 


D.B. ARCHER In Europe a trade is a status symbol. In Britain, 
for instance, if the father is a butcher the son is going to be 
a butcher. This is shown in the entries into the post- 
secondary schools. As a result there are completely different 
expectations. First of all, apprentices were indentured. They 
went to jail if they left the employer, and when they ceased to 
be indentured they were allowed to journey. That's the meaning 
of the word journeyman. As to the length of apprenticeshiv, we 
used to have seven years' apprenticeship; we've got it down to 
two, in some places three, but you're depriving management of 
cheap labour for that number of years. And if he's only going 
to get two years of cheap labour and then turn out a journeyman 
getting full wages, he's not as willing to do it as if he can 
get five "or "six "years out of Wit. So I think comparing Canada 
to Great Britain is comparing apples and oranges. You've got a 
whole different set of circumstances. The social aspect of a 
class society is still very strong in Europe. There's not much 
expectation among working class people in Eurove that their 
sons and daughters will enter university. A good skilled trade 
will be what a working class family would be hoping for for 
their children. 


D. OMAND It's true there are many areas where the apprentice 
is’ “the “go-fers “But there are cthers where that’s. not..so..j| An 
electrician” in ‘the’ Toronto area is “good. .for.51/-sam.ahourn;, has 
first-year apprentices are good for 40 per cent of that, which 
works out to somewhere around seven dollars an hour, and this 
for a young person just out of high school. This tends to dis- 
courage employers from volugging apprentices into the system 
because, although at one end of the scale they're cheap labour, 
at the other end they're far too expensive. 
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R.G. HILL We have to be very careful where we look for ref- 
erences in developing some of the programs. Ontario, from 
Cornwall to the Manitoba border, extends about 1500 miles. Now 
how many countries will be encompassed in 1500 miles in Europe? 
In the smaller countries in Europe the cities and major centres 
are a lot closer than they are in Ontario. As we've found 
under the modular training systems and other training plans, 
programs developed for Cornwall are not the ones needed in 
metropolitan Toronto or Hamilton or Windsor. And they cer 

tainly would not be meaningful in Kenora. Some of the majo1 
issues really are local. We should be preparing ourselves to 
take care of local concerns, whether in schools or in univer- 
sities or community colleges. To look after youngsters in an 
area we should be developing programs in which they can fit 
into the system in that area. Their moving out of the area 
doesn't do the area any good. 


LF. GORDGE I've got a statement of government policy here 
that I thought the participants might be interested in. It's 
dated January 1965. On the issue of skill shortages, vrograms 
had been developed at that time to help industry fill the skill 
gap. There was further encouragement to economic growth. The 
emphasis was to be on industrial training. A major change in 
government policy at that time was embodied in plans to launch 
a comprehensive, emp loyment-oriented industrial training 
program that would assist industry to develop its. skill 
requirements on the job. On the question of counselling, it 
was proposed that specialized counselling services would be 
developed for apprentices and potential trainees. On the poor 
image of the blue collar worker, it was vroposed that 
campaign be mounted to enhance the status of the aporenticeshio 
and industrial training programs in the eyes of the public gen- 
erally and encourage more young people to prepare themselves 
for a useful career as skilled tradesmen or technicians. 

Now labour market projections. An organization was set up 
to work in co-operation with other agencies to develop short 
and long-term forecasts of changing manpower requirements, 
examine labour market trends and skilled shortage projections. 
These were to be used to guide the development of new training 
programs and, it was hoped, avoid training in obsolete skills. 
Of particular interest, in light of the comments that have been 
made about modular training and its linkage with the secondary 
school system, assistance was to be given to local school 
boards in planning their vorograms to integrate into employment 
On into training. | Onsmodularstraining,.it, was. determined that, 
where feasible, programs would be designed on a block build-up 
basis, so the trade elements could be learned as required and 
then augmented when technological or procedural changes require 
higher skill levels. 

This is a fairly lengthy document, and, as Doug Omand 
said, most of these are not new issues. They've been around 
for a long time. 

in. 2965. “Ontario had Vaslivery. effective  and..dvynamic 
industrial training program offered through two different 
ministries. In 1967 those activities were aborted completely 
by a piece of federal legislation. Perhaps the most productive 
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aoproach this conference could take is to look very closely at 
the federal-provincial roles and consider the fact that 
unilateral federal initiatives are completely pre-emptive of 
anything this council might recommend and have accepted by the 
provincial government. 


P. DAWSON tl would, bike to. say al Little, bit. about making 
employers more responsible for the training. Under present 
legislation on apprenticeship, of a typical four-year term for 
the apprentice, about twenty-two weeks, or roughly 11 per cent 
of the training, is funded by the province when the apprentice 
goes to trade school. The other 89 per cent is provided by the 
employer. We should look very carefully before we suggest 
putting any more of the remaining 11 per cent back on the 
employer. Training benefits society as a whole, and any appren- 
tice registered in Ontario who gets an apprentice certificate 
and maybe a certificate of qualification has certainly got a 
portable skill. The employer's view that additional assistance 
may be needed should be given fair consideration. The figures 
show quite clearly that emvoloyers in Ontario absorb a substan- 
tial part wf the cost of, training. 
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Employer-Sponsored Training: 


Basic Concepts 
H. Noble 


WHY DOES ONTARIO NEED NEW INITIATIVES IN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING? 


Existing vorograms were developed to meet different conditions 


Following the second world war, major industrial changes 
occurred in Canada and particularly in Ontario. The province's 
contribution to the war effort develoved a host of new indus- 
tries with the capacity to retool and serve a new consumer 
society. Buoyant economic conditions brought by both interna- 
tional and national demand for industrial voroducts reinforced 
the growth of manufacturing in Ontario. 

Governments supported this manufacturing development in a 
number of ways, including the establishment of a number of 
vocational training programs and institutions. In Ontario, the 
supvort for vocational training reached a peak with the devel- 
opment of the colleges of anplied arts and technology in the 
late 1960s. Located in all the major population centres of the 
orovince, the colleges absorbed the existing institutes of 
trades and added new programs emphasizing '‘'technological' or 
higher vocational training. 

In addition, a number of other factors were influencing 
the courseseot noceupational “training in’ Ontario ~ during the 
sixties. Ontario's universities, fuelled by high numbers and 
social expectations, experienced rocketing enrolments, while 
skilled trades training saw only modest growth. The Ontario 
social climate gave little respectability to the skilled 


tradesman. Yet an adequate suvdly of skilled labour was 


The contents of this paper are the result of the work of sev- 
eral individuals, including ’?Ps-Dawson, LF. Gordge,.G.-Murtagh, 
T. Zaharchuk, D.C. Ahrens, and W.-Wyman. 
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maintained through a continuous flow of immigrants, particu- 
larly from Western Eurove. With these various social and 
economic influences affecting vocational training and education 
in the vorovince, neither the publicly supported nor the indus- 
trially based training systems had to satisfy the total demand 
for high level skills. 

In the 1970s the changing balance of economic strength 
between Canada and Eurove, together with alterations in immi- 
gration policy, reduced noticeably the numbers of skilled 
workers immigrating to Canada. As a result, Ontario is faced 
for the first time with the need to become self-sufficient in 


training highly skilled industrial manpower. 
Too few highly skilled workers are being trained 


Although the extent of the current demand for skilled 
workers has vet to be fully documented, there is some evidence, 
largely imoressionistic, indicating serious shortages in these 
occupations desvite relatively high unemployment. Since the 
oroblem annears to be most acute in the metal-cutting trades 
these occupations will be used for illustrative vourposes. 

The Canadian Occupational Forecasting Programt (COFOR) , 
snonsored by the federal government, voredicted that between 
1974 and 1982 there would be approximately 47,000 job openings 
in machining and related occupations. Of these, 19,000 ovenings 
were projected for metal machining alone. These data are con- 
firmed by recent figures from the Ontario Ministry of Labour, 2 
indicating that the number of job vacancies in machining and 
related occupations has doubled between 1976 and 1977 (from 770 
OneNG DION es 
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i Canadian Occupational Forecasting Program; No. 7, Ontario 


Manpower and Immigration, 1976. Available from Suvvly ana 
Services Canada, Catalogue No. MP 52-3/1975-7 


ZZ Job Vacancies by Major Occupation and _ Industry Groups, 
Ontario and Six Canada Wanpower Centre (C.M.C.) Wanagement 
Regions, fourth “Quarter fo7 7. Research Branch, Ontario 
Ministry of Labour, June 1978 (Restricted) 
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A review of the data for registered apprentices in Ontario 
indicates that only 1900 students have completed training in 
the metal machining area in the past ten years and only 1700 
apovrentices are currently registered. 

Not only does the present problem appear acute, but indi- 
cations are that it will rapidly become more severe. Most of 
Ontario's present skilled workers immigrated fully trained a 
number of years ago, and are now in the latter part of their 
working careers. Of the 19,000 job openings in metal machining 
expected between 1974 and 1982, approximately 80 ver cent were 
expected to be due to retirements, deaths, and career changes. 

In addition to this general evidence from province-wide 
Statistics, a number of studies have helved identify the 
svecific nature of the problems in particular reqions of the 


vrovince. Two of these are as follows: 


- Kent County .3 AY recent sstudy,.ofs.this, .county, dinwwhaich ithe 
number of skilled workers in manufacturing has doubled in the 
vast fifteen years, surveyed 766 companies. The study estab- 
lished an immediate need for three hundred skilled tradesmen 


with an additional requirement for 2700 by 1987. 


- Toronto, Hamilton, Guelph.* aA recent study of the occupa- 
tional training of higher-level skilled workers Ly ereie 
industrial trades surveyed sixty-nine companies and unions. The 
survey showed that a skilled tradesman in this region is likely 
to be forty to fifty years old and to have immigrated from a 
foreign country where he learned his skills. The study con- 
cluded that there was a shortage of higher-level skilled 


workers “at™ the oresent time, and Ew awitlh afber seritiousily 


3 The otatus-or Skilled=Trades in Kent County ,° Ontario. J,G. 
ONeill 4d Janoacksony) -C., Merratt, fand CS Stonerish, “October 
Yoyry 


4 Case Studies on Aspects of Training Upper Skilled Blue 
Collar Industrial Workers. Prepared for the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration, Ottawa, by Robertson, Nickerson, 
Group Assoclatessebecy UO. s(Contudentr als) 


aggravated as the economy begins to vick up. Of the 15,207 
skilled workers surveyed, 73 ver cent were immigrants. The age 
profile of these workers showed that 87 per cent were aged 
forty and over while only 2.6 per cent were under thirty-five. 

While regional studies confirm the general nature of the 
problem, narticularly in the metal cutting trades, they 
identify other occupations in which there are shortages speci~ 
fic to the region. These shortages, while localized, are often 
as crippling to the local industrial community as the more 
widesvread shortage of machinists. Yet such specific locai 
shortages cannot be detected by means of province-wide labour 
market analvses. Nor can they be effectively resolved by 
centralized program of industrial training. 

The highly specialized nature of the skilled jobs in which 

the most critical shortages exist requires precise identifica- 
tion, diagnosis, and treatment of these shortages by those m 


familiar with the local industrial scene. 


Training must be conducted by industry and suvported by 


government 


In Ontario the success of industrial training programs 
depends on the interface between industry and government. Pro- 
grams must be designed to supvort industry by providing the 
skilled workers essential to the success of industry. Further, 
to have any economic value beyond specific job situations 
svecific firms, the program must endow the trainee with skills 
that mayseqo ssey onde the —training capacity ‘or interest” of 
firms’ On-the-job training processes often fall short 
developing generic skills which make the worker employable in 


many different job settings. 


ar 
J i. 


Let us consider this dilemma through the verspective 
both the emvoloyer and the trainee. On the one hand consider 
the vosition of the employer. As a rule, employers are willing 
to train workers to the extent that the investment is vrofit- 
ablevFin- terms Of —“Droductry ity... If the on-the-job training 


focuses on specific skills, the employer has a better chance of 
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getting an adequate return on the training investment. RE 
generic skills are emphasized, the employer may be investing in 
a human resource which is not profitable because of high 
portability. 

On the other hand the trainee is interested in achieving a 
maximum amount of potential employment mobility and advancement 
through the development of personal skills. Yet this person is 
often unwilling or unable to invest personal resources (through 
lower wages) in return for on-the-job training. As a result 
there is often a conflict of interest between the employer and 
the trainee over the nature of the training. 

This conflict represents one of the main dilemmas facing 
industrial training programs. In order to meet the needs of 
the private sector effectively, these programs should be 
Carried out” within | thattasector. wivetycifother trainings process 
is left entirely to employers, it is likely that our manpower 
resources will lack portability. 

This dilemma can best be resolved through a new program 
which effectively combines the resources of .the private and 
oublic sectors. Government should vrovide both financial and 
training suoport, while the employer should provide the 
relevant training ovvortunities. Where employers lack the 
canacity to provide all aspects of training, the government can 
foster complementary. training activities among groups of 
employers. Skilled workers can contribute their expertise to 
the development of training programs. 

In subsequent sections of this paper, the elements of a 
new ovrogram called Emp loyer-Svonsored Training (EIGER) are 
described. Many of these elements are designed to ensure the 
co-overative anolication of public and orivate resources 
towards the development of better industrial training in 


ONtaLeLo. 


WHAT WILL THE NEW INITIATIVE ACHIEVE? 


More flexibility in industrial training 


Employer-Sponsored Training is designed to develovo more 


flexibility than do existing programs in at least four key 
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areas. First, we want more flexibility in the over-all manage~ 
ment of the vrogram. Because many of the Employer Sponsored 
Training projects are expected to be in the manufacturing 
sector, they will include occupations not regulated by the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen's Qualification Act. Piss wit 
permit greater experimentation outside traditional apprentice- 
ships. 

Second, we want flexibility in training. Different firms 
must be permitted different approaches to training as long as 
they meet training objectives and province-wide standards. 

Third, we want greater flexibility for the trainee. If the 
trainee is enterprising or has special aptitudes, he or 
should be able to complete the program more rapidly. Appro=- 
priate vortable credits will be awarded for full or partial 
completion of the program. 

Fourth, we want to ensure that the trainee has the same 
oonortunity to finish training as any post-secondary student. 
We want to eliminate the industrial trainee as a casualty of 
layoffs, volant shutdowns, or other ‘economic interference' in 
training. An individual who chooses on-the-job industrial 
training should have the same opportunity to complete trainin 
as the individual. who chooses the traditional institutional 


route. 
Better use of vrivate and public resources 


Economists have employed the concent of the law of com- 
parative advantage to describe the way resources should 
allocated to achieve maximum productivity in economic circu 
STances:. The vrinciple simoly states that we get the best 
results by allocating resources so that each productive entity 
is specializing in areas best suited to its natural cava- 
bilities. With Employer-Sponsored Training we hope to apvly a 
variation of this law to make better use of private and Public 
resources in industrial training. 

Let “Us “considers cic matural advantages™s “contained “ty 


different elements) of the private and opublic. resources 
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currently being used in industrial training. First, in indus- 
try we have a host of firms that depend on skilled workers, or 
human resources, as well as on capital and management. Real 
industrial processes are managed in industry. Real industrial 
training should take place there, to take advantage of on-the- 
job expertise and technology. Finally, more qenuine commitment 
to develop the most appropriate and cost-effective training 
procedures would be ensured by tying financial assistance to 
the achievement of province-wide skill standards. 

Second, the colleges of applied arts and technology, al- 
though only eleven years old, have developed a successful track 
record ims provadingswocational seducation. Although much of 
their emphasis is on traditional post-secondary programs, the 
colleges have played a major role in supporting the training 
needs of industry in Ontario. Yet, the community colleges are 
institutions; candi athere/rismianjlimat «to. thecsdegrée. ‘to, \which 
institutions can satisfy all industrial training needs. The 
major goal of the new program is to shift a larger portion of 
the training towards employers. But the colleges have devel- 
oped significant training resources which can be effectively 
utilized in the new program. 

Finally, there are a number of central government agencies 
at both the provincial and federal levels involved in vroviding 
a vehicle for funding manpower training programs. Some of them 
also offer central support resources in the form of curriculum 
develooment. We view central government agencies as having a 
comparative advantage in providing training support for both 


industry and the colleges. 


Co-operation in the determination of priorities 


Industrial training has suffered in the past because the 
agencies involved have not developed adequate mechanisms for 
reaching a common understanding of ends and means. Each of the 
agencies »has .a different: .impression of what the* industrial 


trainindg process should achieve. 
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We suspect that no new industrial training program wil: 
erase all criticism and create the ultimate community of inter- 
est between educational institutions, business, labour, and 
government. However, at the very least the new program should 
provide a vehicle for arriving at common resolutions to prob- 
lems such as the number and type of skilled workers required 
different regions of the province; the tyve of training oro: 
best suited to prepare the skilled workers in the appropriate 
areas; and the degree to which industry, educational institu- 
tions, and government should share the financial burdens 
associated with training these workers. 

We believe that industrial training priorities can best he 
determined through a co-operative interface involving business, 
labour, educational institutions, and government at the local 
level. To this end Employer-Sponsored Training has been orga 
ized to ensure that the community plays a key role in setting 


Driorities. Eor™ traaneng. 
More skilled workers 


Since the purpose of Employer-Sponsored Training is 
increase the supvvly of skilled workers in occuvations where 
there are shortages, the vrogram must be designed to achieve 
the following objectives: to reduce the amount of time and 
sources required to train employees in particular skill are 
to encourage more employees and emvloyers to participate 
these vrograms; to improve the effectiveness of the programs 
that more skills are acquired in a given application of trai 
ing resources; and to support the vrocess cost-effectively 


from the standpoint of vublic and private resources expended. 
More skilled workers with on-the-job exverience 


What is a skilled worker? There is a great difference 
between a person who "Knows about" and another who is "demon- 
strably capable of doing" a job involving the application of 


skills. The emphasis in the new vrogram will be on developing 


skilled workers who are capable of doing. These are persons who 
can apoly their knowledge because they have been exposed to the 
maximum number of appropriate on-the-job experiences. 

To a large extent we believe that the emphasis on the 
employment setting is justified because on-the-job experience 
improves the effectiveness of training. We recognize that 
managing a training vorocess involving a variety of on-the-job 
experiences will be difficult. For example, some trainees will 
have to be exposed to a critical mix of off-the-job and on-the- 
job training experiences to acquire the appvropriate group of 
skills. The difficulties associated with such an approach will 
pay dividends in terms of the effectiveness of training. 


Training highly skilled manpower - not job creation 


Employer-Sponsored Training does not address itself to job 
creation but to training. The program could result in new jobs 
being created, but jobs created in this manner will be an 
indirect benefit of the training of highly skilled workers. 

It is expected that the trainees for the new vrogram will 
come from two main sources: first, individuals either skilled 
or semiskilled already in the work force who wish either to 
broaden or change their skills; second, recent high school 
graduates who are convinced that the best avenue for job satis- 


faction is a highly skilled trade. 
THE FEATURES OF EMPLOYER-SPONSORED TRAINING 


In the previous section the general objectives of the new 
program were outlined. In many resvects Employer-Sponsored 
Training is similar to existing industrial programs, The 
emohasis on on-the-job training is a feature of both appvren- 
ticeship and other current in-industry programs. Government 
financial assistance for on-the-job training exists in our 
industrial training vorograms and the notion of community input 
in the development of tbaining programs has been a characteris- 


ticeof some windustrial straining. What will be different in 
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Employer-Sponsored Training is the emphasis placed on certain 


features. 


The Community Industrial Training Committees 


For any community wishing to introduce Employer-Sponsored 
Training projects, committees will be established representing 
labour, management, local government, federal and provincial 
agencies, education, and others who can contribute to the pro-= 
qram. The Ministry of Colleges and Universities, the Canada 
Employment and Immigration Commission, and the community 
colleges will be ready to give their active support. But it is 
the local committee that must evaluate the need for trainina 


and recommend the appropriate training approach. 


The advisory functions of the Community Industrial Training 
Committees. The Community Industrial Training Committees 
(CITCS) are an important feature of the program and have 


following objectives: 


=- to act as a community “listening post". If the membership is 
effective it can vrovide a coherent, vital source of informa- 
tion on skill shortages in the community. If the CITCs properly 
represent ‘community opinion' they can provide the vrogram with 
policy advice; 

- to provide members of the local community with a means of 
communicating their opinions on industrial training. This 
involvement should increase the participants' desire to contri- 
bute resources; 

- to develop a local forum for both labour and management to 
discuss the content and objectives of the new program. For 
example, ~a “CITC might decide that “avymajor priority in the 
community is to upgrade skills for exgsting emplovees rather 


than Stace srom Sseratch wate new trainees. 
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Operational questions requiring local advice. While the CITCs 
will be helpful in providing local co-ordination and in promot- 
ing the program, their major function will be to provide 
effective advice on the design and direction of programs to 
meet specific local needs. The responses of the CITCs to some 
of the following questions will in large vart determine their 
roles: 


- What are the local skill shortages? This is a fundamental 
concern Lot. (the s09Tes: One of the most pressing current prob- 
lems is the inability of programs to assess and respond 
effectively to the unique needs of local communities. 

- What kind of programs should be offered? When the need for a 
training program is established it will be the function of the 
CITC to provose a program suitable to the specific needs of the 
community. Many of the following questions will have to be 
considered: What training should be made available? What is 
the most appropriate division of training between institutional 
and on-the-job settings? What form of accreditation will be 
orovided to the trainees? How will the trainees be selected? 

- What will be the form and the level of financial assistance? 
The determination of the level of financial assistance to 
training firms is an important issue. There will be flexibil- 
ity in'etne arrangements for financial assistance so that the 
level of funding can be partially determined by the CITCs. 

- How is the trainee assured of completion? One of the 
sharpest criticisms of the traditional apprenticeship program 
is that many circumstances beyond the trainee's control can 
interrupty orm end, tradning, To a large extent the trainee has 
been left to his or her own resources to re-establish a broken 
or interrupted training program. The Community Industrial 
Training Committees can play a role here. If a sufficient pro- 
oortion of the industrial community is represented on it, it 
may become the "training broker" in the community. As such it 
would be in a position to anticivate layoffs of trainees and 
attempt. tor redeploy them, awithsstheir training ocredits; “into 


other varticipating firms. 
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Limitations of the Community Industrial Training Committees. 
CITCs will for the most part play an advisory role. They will 
not be given executive powers but will be developed as 
vehicles for promoting interaction between the educational 
system and participating industries. As local committees, how~ 
ever, they will not arbitrate or negotiate an agreement between 
the educational system and a participating firm on a specif: 
training program. Undoubtedly some CITCs may be much more 
successful than others. Their success will depend on factors 
such as: the tradition of community action between firms and 
labour ini’ thejurisdiction; the “existence of a relatively 
veaceful labour/management environment in the community, tne 
qualitv of the relationship between the local community college 
and industries in the region, and the personal strength and 
commitment of the individuals participating on the CITC 

Little can be done to control these factors. The Employe: 

Svonsored Training must be designed so that it is not 
completely dependent on the existence of strong CITCs in all 
communities. Other options must be developed for continuing 
the vrogram in those localities where strong CITCs do not 
evolve. These options will be considered and developed over 


the ovilot stage of Employer-Svonsored Training. 
A self-paced learning avproach 


If the effectiveness of industrial training is 
imoroved "oy" ‘shitting “the “locus of training to the workplace, 
fully documented instructions and directions for training 
the workplace are an essential element of the ovrogram. The 
training will be modular, structured around a generic "cluster 
of skills" based on province-wide standards for skills required 
to function at different levels of proficiency within the occu- 
vation, organized around discrete junctures in learning wherein 


each module is associated with a set of terminal objectives in 
terms of knowledge and required skills, based on flexible entry 
requirements so that a well-vrepared "voretrained" employee may 


be able to commence with higher-level modules, oraqanized on 
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self-vaced learning principles, allowing some employees who 
nossess better aptitudes for particular occupations to pass 
modules at accelerated rates, and wherever possible providing 
Dartial accreditation for trainees who pass through predeter- 
mined threshold levels of skill acquisition. 

The Ministry of Colleges and Universities, in co-operation 
with business, labour, and community training resources, will 
develop the required training materials. They will include all 
relevant documentation and material to assist participating 
firms with the administration of the program. This co-operative 
approach will also be applied to the development of tests and 
examinations. 

Properly designed, this training approach will expedite 
the program. It will improve the attractiveness of training 
for both the trainees and the participating firms. Rapid skill 
acquisition will be rewarded by a corresponding vrogression to 


occupational accreditation. 
Training consultant service 


On-the-johb training also requires the availability of 
training consultation and support from government and _ the 
colleaes. The manvower training expertise of the Ministry and 
the community colleges will be readily available to employers. 
Training consultants possessing both direct exverience with in- 
industry training and a thorough knowledge of government and 
college resources will be available to help employers interpret 
details of Emvoloyer-Sponsored Training, diagnose training 
needs, design a custom training program, select and orient 
trainers, and select and refer trainees. A further function of 
the training consultants will be to arrange for supplementary 


training as needed to complement an employer's program. 
Financial assistance 


Financial support to emoloyers will depend upon need and 


will be based on the demand for skilled workers, the cost of 
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training to the employer, the associated benefit to the 
emoloyer, and available funds. 


WHAT DOES EMPLOYER-SPONSORED TRAINING REQUIRE TO SUCCEED: 


The vrevious sections have outlined a new initiative in 
industrial training which will stress local community resc 
tion of training priorities, more extensive use of on-the=jok 
training in existing facilities in Ontario industry, a higher 
priority-cqiven!) to =the training “of highly skilled labour in 
Ontario, and a more flexible approach to learning and accredit- 
ation. The key issues in the development of this program will 
be the testing and evaluation of the program through pilot pro- 
jects and the interaction of five constituencies - management, 
labour, the colleges of applied arts and technology, the Minis- 


try of Colleges and Universities, and the federal government. 
The pilot vorojects 


During the inittal period’ of this program, (1. Oct 
to 31 March 1979) a number of pilot projects will be 
Each project will originate through Community Industrial Train- 
ing Committees and be approved by the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities and the federal government. MThey will 
lished across a wide geographic area and will be concentr 
in the manufacturing sector. The operation of these 
projects (up to a maximum of approximately fifteen) will hein 
answer such questions as these: What is the best compositio: 
and what should be the terms of reference for the Com 
Industrial Training Committees? ‘hat percentage of the 
ing can be done on the job? What are the apvropriate levels 


and methods of funding? What accreditation vorocedures are most 


meaningful? What is the most effective role for the industri 


_— 5 
GE leas 


training consultants? 
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The interaction of the major constituents 


If Employer-Sponsored Training is to be effective, the 


five major constituents have much to contribute. 


From the federal government: funding, support and co-operation. 
The federal government will orovide up to $8 million for 
Employer-Sponsored Training in 1978-9. Since the announcement 
of the program they have worked in partnership with the prov- 
ince in the development and approval of pilot projects. To date 
this pvartnershio has been able to avoid moulding new program 
initiatives generated under Emplover-Sponsored Training into 
facsimiles of older training programs. Lt mwicd lo bescraciad~to 
continue this apvroach because without it the program will 


atrophy. 


From management: resources and commitment. For Employer- 
Seonsored Training to work, management must have a sincere 
interest in skills training; a readiness to devote resources to 
a training program, recognizing that the movement of trained 
people to and from their own plant may not be equitable, but 
EMAE, LENG StEraAtmingd. Witt .CcOntribute..to. the sqenerals good +4rcan 
enthusiasm to participate in the program and to contribute to 
the work of the local training committee; and an integrity in 
the selection of people to ove trainers, recognizing that the 


best trainers are often the most productive employees. 


From organized labour: experience. For Employer-Sponsored 
Training to work; organized -labour must’ contribute sto the work 
of local committees in determining the needs of the skilled 
trades, contribute to the development of training vrograms, 
ensure that the skills of its membership are vassed on to and 


enhanced by new members. 


From the colleges: expertise. For Employer-Sponsored Training 
to work, the colleges must be ready to provide appropriate 


classroom and shop instruction, assist the Community Industrial 


Training Committees, and co-operate with the Ministry in 


testing competence before and during training. 


From the Ministry of Colleges and Universities: co-ordination 
and assistance to employers. For Employer-Sponsored Training 
to work, the Ministry must provide a training consultation 
service for employers; when called upon, advise communities 
interested in Employer-Svonsored Training; map out standard 
skill components for each occupational area where training is 
required; co-ordinate tests to determine entry levels and 
competencies; bring in the colleges and, where appropriate, 
private vocational schools, school boards, and others to 
Participate in Employer-Sponsored Training. 

CONCLUSION 

At present, Ontario has a number of industrial training 
programs geared to provide job skills. With few exceptions, 
these programs are designed for high school graduates or for 
the unemployed. This orientation, together with changes in 
immigration, has left Ontario ill-equipped to handle the demand 
for highly skilled manvower. 

Employer-Sponsored Training is the Ontario government's 
response to this problem and reflects its commitment to improv- 
ing the provincial system of industrial training. Indeed at: 
plan will provide a focus both for increasing the status of 
skilled training “ana for meeting the emerging shortages” of 


skilled tradesmen and tradeswomen in Ontario. 
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DISCUSSION 


EMPLOYER-SPONSORED TRAINING: BASIC CONCEPTS 


G. REUBER The topic for this session is Employer-Sponsored 
Training. Mr. Noble is the director of the Program Resources 
Branch of the Ministry of Colleges and Universities. 


H. NOBLE As a varticipant observer in the training in Ontario 
I think the biggest problem is one of will. If we have the will 
to deal with the training problem instead of bureaucratizing or 
Pigeonholing it, we'll be further ahead. My second point is 
that for Ontario to come to grivs with training problems some- 
thing has to be done about the federal-vrovincial agreements. 

First of all, why is a new initiative needed? As I 
pointed out in my paper the programs we have now were developed 
to meet very different conditions, which included importing 
Skilds, ands hiahigiiskilted 2workéers’ into “Ontario from “abroad. 
This has led to several practices. Emplovers prefer importng 
skills because they're cheaver but also because they know what 
they're getting. Secondly, Canadians have not accepted skilled 
training as an attractive vocation. In my short association 
with industrial training, I have detected a belief in Canada 
that Canadians or Ontario citizens don't really make very good 
tradesmen anyway, so why bother. 

There is in Ontario an emphasis on training the unemployed 
for, job-entry wyskilipievels. §'This has’ meant’ a deemphasis ‘of 
programs of a length needed to train workers for highly skilled 
work. Lesyowlre™ trying foryal*fast’ turnaround’ in: “terns “of ten 
or twenty weeks for a training program, you can't address the 
problems of high skill. I think there's been a conditioning of 
bureaucrats, of policy-makers and educators, to think in terms 
of training the unemployed rather than meeting the needs of 
industry 3 And so industry hasn't been very enthusiastic about 
government-supvorted industrial training vrograms. 

There's also been an emphasis in Ontario on institutional 
training in education. We've got fourteen universities, one 
volytechnic, and twenty-two community colleges. And all 
thirty-seven of these institutions have been taught very well 
to pigeonhole or institutionalize their funding to the point 
that their dominant reaction is how they can fit that funding 
into theirestructure. A tfine: program called” TIBI, Training -in 
Business and Industry, started off as quite a revolutionary 
project in Ontario, and the return was something like ten- or 
twenty-fold for the $3 million put into the whole program. 


There was a ten-fold return on training. That orogram has in 
many areas been institutionalized, stuffed into Continuing 
Education Devartments in colleges and adapted to their 
protocols. Much of the svirit of the program has been diluted. 
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In short, educational and training dollars have very 
flexibility in industrial training. 

Another characteristic of training in Ontario is a Lack, at 
commitment by industry in Ontario to training highly skil Le 
mobile workers. The pattern in industry in Ontario is quite 
naturally to train for the particular needs of a particular 
company. We've got an aporenticeship system dominated by tne 
automotive and construction trades; out of thirty cEOUs eee 
apprentices, less than five thousand are in the. indu tlad 
sector. Added to this is a growing inability to deal. ji% 
local or regional shortages. 

There is a dilemma between the emvoloyer and the trainee, 
the employee needing portability for his training experie 
and the employer not wanting to be poached or le 
wishing to keep the training specific to his needs. I suggest 
that the dilemma can be resolved by the government's vroviding 
financial and training support while the employer provides ¢ 
relevant training oportunity. 

If the funds that flow into Employer-Sponsored Traini 
are seen as reallocated dollars, and not ‘add on' doll: 
there may be a spinoff effect here in some financing init 
tives by industrv. The money that goes into industrial 
in Canada or Ontario from the private sector is colossal. I'm 
told that if you take the budget of the largest Ontario commun-= 


ity college, which is about $40 million - George Brow O 
Algonquin - there are training institutions operating within 
the private sector that rival these in expenditures. 

I'd like now to review present major government-sponsored 
training proarams. The Canada Manpower Training Program, or 


! 


CMTP, has courses in academic upgrading and basic skills 
English as a Second Language, from ten to fifty-two weeks. {t 
provides unemployed peovle with basic job-entry skilis. In 
L973 “ins Ontario, thereswiadd bes's63 million i spent ‘in is 

and apvoroximately 36,900 registered people in the -O>” 
There will vrobably be about just over 20,000 completions. 


the last year that I have data, about 42 per cent of the veonl: 
actually got jobs. Sel eimiyouvistart off- with’ nearly” 20,000 
people going through the program, you end up with around 9,000 
getting jobs. These are Ontario figures. Another program ; 
the Canada Manpower Industrial Training Program, 01 CMITP, 
which was orginally developed in Ontario to vrovide incentives 
for short-term trainingigin « industry: Ine LO7s" the 

government took it over to support on-the-job training 
industrial recruits... At«present itsuses up about $25 million. 
has about .18,000 .trainees in Ontario, and has about ] Ss 
14,000 completions. It has a fantastic return in that about 94 
ver cent of the people who complete end up with a job. in 


program the federal government selects the trainee and ey 
sidizes the employer for conducting the program. Basically it 
is an instrument for providing basic skills and improving the 
employment potential of the clients. : naw: 

Both CMITP and CMTP, which involve the bulk of the fe deral 


expenditures in Ontario, provide for the development of rela- 
tively low skills. And there is evidence in Ontario of’ ‘a 
growing survlus of manpower with low-level skills. Both of 


these orograms link training to the unemployment, but verhavs 


we should instead be looking at the problems of the client and 
of the industrial infrastructure. What are the economic needs 
im Ontario? 

Next, and very briefly, apprenticeship. The largest pro- 
portion are in construction and automotive trades, as mentioned 
above, “and ‘the funding there ise roughly, $13 .midlion..«-Among 
those in the industrial sector there's less than a 50 per cent 
completion rate, though it is higher in automotive and con- 
struction trades. 

Of these three programs, which consume most of the 
dollars, only the apprenticeship program contributes to the 
need for highly skilled workers, though in a very modest way. 
Furthermore, the apprenticeshin program in Ontario has not been 
characterized ‘by* (flexibility or innovation because of, its 
Slavish loyalty to time on the job and the provisions of the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen Qualification Act. 

The new Ontario goverment program called Employer- 
Sponsored: 9 Wiraining? )must “be “understood. —not. only.» as+,.an 
experimental program but also as a major mechanism for change 
in industrial “training in Ontario, a method for. testing. new 
techniques and concepts. Besides, achieving certain objectives 
it will also show that many improvements can be made, such as 
more flexibility in training, better use of public and private 
funds, more co-operation, more skilled workers, and an emphasis 
on high-skilled training rather than on job creation. 

PipStirotiialiter lexi bitityeain ‘training. By nature and by 
tradition, the 1964 Apprenticeship and Tradesmen's Qualifica- 
tion Act is very detailed, very specific, probably pretty 
bureaucratic. In contrast the legislation that launched, 
monitored, and controlled the colleges of applied arts and 
technology allowed much more flexibility in the management of 
the training: For instance, program approval vrocedures 
provide for a tremendous amount of local initiative. New 
legislation could learn from these precedents. 

Besides wanting to introduce modular training under the 
new vrogram, we also hove for a spillover effect in the tradi- 
tional apprenticeships in terms of portability. We want to 
allow for partial completion of a program. One of the problems 
in the present apprenticeship vorogram is high dropout rate. 
Thene's: a fairliyrhighdrovout> rate in the community,-colleges 
too, but they have perhaps paid more attention to the concept 
Of Dart lalseaccreditation: We also want to look at advanced 
standing. “One ‘group I talked to didn't want anything changed, 
because they were convinced it took six years to train an 
apprentice. There is so much evidence now in education and 
training of differential learning rates that we cannot insist 
on the same amount of time for every man or woman who wants to 
take the program. There's a strong commitment in the Ministry 
that someone who dosen't go to a college or university should 
have (ones ecamesropporeunity “to -yfinish, “thats the, sindustrial 
trainee should not be the only casualty, the only student who 
faces sthe closing of the doors. “If we are, going to ask. for, the 
kind of students who can get through tough, high-skilled train- 
ing orograns; 7a. thinkewe 've igot to offer: them the-same kind, of 
oppertuniley Seon finish. Wed recognize: fthat jwel rewgoingrntes run 
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into a lot of difficulty in this, but it is a basic kind of 
equity. 

Under Employer- -Sponsored Training we hope to develop a 
vehicle for arriving at common solutions, particularly to sucn 
questions as the number of skilled tradesmen required in 
ferent regions and the types of training program best suited 
each area. We want strong local accountability. The trickiest 
part of Employer-Sponsored Training is the Community Industrial 
Training Committee. I think it's the boldest part aS Weil. 
Quebec has had these committees for a while. They are voluntary 
and advisory, and their strength will clearly come from pe i- 
al commitment and group knowledge, not executive power. They re 
not going to be funded. They're going to depend on volunteer 
labour. And if they're going to work they will have to develop 
as legitimate local forums. 

The committees will identify local skill shortages, decide 
what training could be offered and the form of accreditation 
needed in their areas, and consider the level of financial 


assistance. They will deal with such questions as whether to 
charge males and females a tuition fee, and what to call the 
orogram. The brokerage function of the committees will be 
particularly useful in operationally assuring the trainee 0: 
completion. For instance, ified COW en Wheh, cter Firms 


Participating, tn. the jprogram, -lLfis.one.of, the firms “could no 
longer afford the training the brokerage function would enable 
the committee to move the students or trainees to a more 
advantageous situation. 

We want province-wide standards, but there is a tremendous 
dilemma there. How can you have both province-wide standards 
and a lot of flexibility? Above all, in the training system we 
want the learner to go as fast as individually possible. 

Ine, traimulG eCcOMestltanty ales, think, will. - start: «o£! 1 
resource supplied by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
and will be particularly useful in accreditation and testina 
the new trainees. This approach is something that the commun- 
ity colleges in Ontario have already experimented with f 
successfully. Not all faculty members in a community co! 
are teachers. Some are what might be called community facili 
tors, who get out and work on developing non-college resource 
to provide all sorts of training. In this sense the trainina 
consultane could be. a tacit litator, 

In financial assistance I think the imoortant thing the 
issue of equity. Someone who goes into industrial trainin: 
rather than institutional training should have the say 
of resources available. The Ontario government and the fede; 
government are going to have to reset their priorities: there 
are not going to be add-ons for this program. For instance, 
much of the $63 million under the Canada Manpower Training Pro= 
gram goes for basic skill development from grades 1 through 1d | 
If we start switching money out of academic upgrading and into 
high skills, think of the dislocation that will cause even 


F ; in 
community colleges alone in terms of faculty and classroom 
space. : 


G.L. REUBER How much money are you talking about putting 
Bowe 


into 
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H.NOBLE Let's consider what Employer-Sponsored Training re- 
quires to succeed. The key issues at the moment are two. The 
first is testing and evaluation of the pilot projects, and $8 
million’ 1s ;availables-fior that. Second is the interaction of 
the five constituencies: management, labour, the community 
colleges, the Ministry, and the federal government. How 
threatening will the community colleges find the new program? 
How much opposition will there he from the devotees of tradi- 
tional apprenticeship? How much scurrying around will there be 
to improve old vrograms rather than try the new ones? How much 
can a voluntary organization such as a Community Industrial 
Training Committee contribute to change? A current issue that 
is very important is whether trainees feel like guinea pigs. 
What are the guarantees? This»sis aliotlot project} what "will 
they have two vears from now? Can they finish what was tradi- 
tionally a five-year apprenticeship vrogram in two years? A 
final question: will employers become so frustrated with the 
change in the new program that they'll simply return to the old 
vrograms? These are questions for the pilot project. 

Now as far as the five major constituents are concerned, 
from the federal government, we're getting $8 million as well 
as support and co-operation. The federal government has just 
announced their own program to address the problems of key 
skill shortages. The amount of funding will be $20 million for 
the whole of the country, but we haven't seen the details yet. 

From management, we need tremendous ovarticipation, a 
willingness to break old habits, and the training facilities of 
companies. 

From organizations of labour, again we need varticipation 
in the local committees, a contribution to the development of 
training programs, and an open-mindedness on such issues as 
modular training. 

From the community colleges, we clearly need their exper- 
tise, their assistance, and perhaps too their leadership in the 
local committees. 

From the Ministry of Colleges and Universities we need co- 
ordination and leadership. The Ministry has done the groundwork 
on the Community Industrial Training Committees. We've co- 
ordinated much of the development of the training modules, and 
because we have the legal responsibility there we shall have to 
co-ordinate the accrediting process. But I feel that a great 
deal of leadership is going to have to he shown by the Ministry 
in develoving this program. 

Ins =conelusion, Emoloyer-Svonsored Training has been 
designed to deal with the problems in industrial training in 
Ontario in the late seventies and eighties. it's -aeprogram 
designed not only to meet specific objectives but also to act 
as an important mechanism for change in industrial training. 


GeLeeREUBER “Thank “you “very —much: Mr. eMurtaghprisn jour’ désig= 
nated discussant. 


G. MURTAGH I have been involved with Employer-Sponsored Train- 
ing aS a member of the Industrial Training Council from the 
time it was first brought to the Council. However, although my 
name appears on the ovorovosal I wouldn't want that to be 


construed to suggest that I approve of the program in 1ts 


entirety. But I do approve in principle of on-the-job training. 
It allows the time of training to be reduced, and theretore the 
consequent costs of training. If we choose carefully the areas 
where Employer-Sponsored Training is applied, that is, where 
there is the prospect of employment, there's a lot to be said 
for it on that ground alone. It's very difficult to get the 
costs of on-the-job versus institutional training, but i sus-~ 
pect that the institutional costs are probably somewhat higner, 
especially in view of the capital cost element, whi is a 
little difficult to bring into the picture. Mr. McVie mentioned 


$16 million simply in the way of equipment to bring high 
schools up. to standard in the field of training in L 
areas. In addition there are twenty-two community colleges 
and when we add the kinds of equipment they would need to do an 
effective job, the figures could be staggering. 

Again in vrinciple I strongly approve efforts to link 
training more closely to local labour market needs. That's 
probably one of the areas we've fallen down on in this country. 
As a result, we've often found ourselves having trained trades- 
men at tremendous cost but facing serious gluts in the labour 
market. Several years ago that was the case with the training 
of nurses in Ontario; the state of Texas must be ecstatic 
the thought that Ontario paid the educational costs of a numb 
of those people. We have to plug into these local communit 
to be able to match the jobs with the persons available. 
this connection it would help if the Employer-Sponsored Train 
ing program tried imoroving the mobility of trainees. For 
examole a while ago there was a shortage of jobs in Sarnia for 
skilled tradesmen in construction and at the same t i= 
ous unemployment vroblem within those trades in To: to. The 
measuring of local needs by committees might enable us to match 
them up. 

Most important, though, I welcome the interest of govern- 
ment in this field of training, one that has been relatively 
neglected by government in relation to the benefits it iS. to 
offer. It's been neglected, I think, largely because it was 
believed easier to import skilled tradesmen from overseas on 
the premise that it was cheaper. I've always had reservations 
about that, in view of the costs simply of bringing the octen- 
tial skilled immigrant to Canada, the relocation factors, and 
so on. I'm pleased the Ministry has not rushed in with a grand 
scheme and loaded it on to the unsuspecting public. ‘% 7@LV 
fact that it isia pilot’ scheme gives it merit, and we shoula 
concentrate on trying to learn from it. 

What I am displeased about with regard to Emplove 
Sponsored Training) 1S =the question of funding. A numbe; 
employers are saving that we're in tough straits; we've 
do the training cand jiet"s getlon with.it. But if they have ‘to 
do the training, how is it logical that the public purse shoula 
pay? Why donmcaithnev, train. for (it? Why don't they arranae 
training plans with a great deal of flexibility in them, which 
will be able to react to labour market conditions? After all. 
it's the employers who tell» us they are much more aware Bb 
the government is of what's needed in the labour as 
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Logically, therefore, we should want to keep government out of 
the picture on that around alone. 

Secondly, if employers insist that the only responsibility 
that they have is to train to suit their own immediate needs, 
then the social or economic value of training, that is, the 
mobility It provides, is lost.” Asa citizen that is: important 
to me because if a plant closes in one location the employee 
has to move to another, and I'm interested in making sure that 
his skills are broad enough to allow the minimum dislocation. 
What we're doing with Employer-Sponsored Training is simply 
subsidizing, and the history of subsidization in Ontario is not 
glorious. When training is virtually free of charge, it can 
frequently be wasted, because any employer can find a reason 
for training. The question is to target the training. I would 
suggest that if employers were to group together in agencies or 
on boards devoted to identifying their problems and reacting to 
them, the quality of the training would be better. 

Another pvroblem with the funding of Employer-Sponsored 
Training is that the Ministry never seemed to consider other 
alternatives. A digest of pertinent information on training 
methods used primarily in Europe was received. But there's no 
indication that the material was utilized. There is no sign 
that such things as levy-grant systems were examined, in spite 
of the fact that they have been used in other jurisdictions. 
I'm not suggesting for a moment that those systems are appli- 
cable in their simolest terms, or in their existing terms, 
absolutely Canada or Ontario, but they certainly would bear 
scrutiny. And so, on the Industrial Training Council there was 
a feeling among council members that they were being taken 
along a process of which the result had been decided in 
advance. Nothing was considered in the way of using taxation. 
Nothing was considered in the way of suggesting, for instance, 
that if employers agreed to form boards some tax monies could 
go into these boards to fund them. 

As a member of the trade union movement, I am concerned 
about the registration of trainees, ensuring them of completion 
of training and that upon comvoletion some record will be given 
to trainees, enabling them to transfer from one location to 
another, ensuring them employment suitable to the kinds of 
experience they have had. Even though there are indications in 
the vllan that’ this willbe done, given a period of constraint, 
thisisrse chev tirct = tnang ‘that’ mrqnt “disappear Erom such sa 
training program. 

Thirdly, I do have some concerns about the community 
committees, largely because of the size of communities and the 
differentiations in expertise in them. In one of the experi- 
mental communities, Hamilton, an agency called HITAC, the 
Hamilton Industrial Training and Advisory Committee, has a 
great deal of expertise available, and it's reasonable to 
expect that this group will be able to come up with viable pro- 
jects, projects that will enhance the employability of people. 
However, there are communities across the province where the 
great “search is for “funding * ‘and “nothing but “funding. Often 
local whims and vetty jealousies between communities interferes 
will viable training or viable anything. The danger is that 
training programs will stop being a way of solving problems. 
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registered nursing assistants. On the surface it sounded “very 
qood. However, the Ministry's own data showed that 40 to 
per cent of persons who completed nursing assistance training 
that year had not been able to get employment. How could you 
rationalize such a training program? And yet the local commun= 
ity very much wanted it. It would have been cheaper to take 
those individuals who wanted the training to Toronto and pay 
their costs in the city. 

I'm also concerned about labour's involvement in tne 
training. To date I've seen the composition of one of the local 
committees, and there's only a token trade unionist on it. That 
is unacceptable simply from the point of view of equity; but 
it's also unacceptable if we remember that the people practis-~ 
ing the skilled trade are the people who can tell us a great 
deal of what needs to be done, what should go into the curric 
lum. So I hope the Ministry would take steps to ensure equity 
in involvement. 

Another concern I have is that an Employer-Sponsored 
Training program could develop rigidities. We complain about 
apprenticeship systems being rigid, but since training takes 
Dlace on the job it's reasonable to expect that as the employ 
ment market improves the amount of training will improve, while 
as employment declines, there will be a contraction of training 
as well. The kind of rigidity that we've seen inhibiting 
aporenticeship could come to operate in EST. 

Looking at it as an Industrial Training Council member, I 
think Ontario has to decide whether it's serious about being in 
the field of manoower training or is going to continue to ride 
Piggvback on the federal government. We're told 
mi tlionsavalianle. tor the. EST program.:. Is.the S8emillion 


able as a lump sum to be employed in innovative training 
orograms, or are we going to be faced with the same problem 
that confronted us in the earlier CMTP programs where each 
program had to be individually approved? If that's the case, 


we're not innovative, and in fact what the province is getting 
into is simply another Canada Manpower Industrial Training 
gram. ALL of thas may. be part, of sonething,thatis 
On between the Ontario government and the federal 
for the past ten months. Howat Noble mentioned | 
provincial government had recently announced it would 
its own EST program if desired. However, ten months ago the 
Ministry of Mannower approached the Ontario Federation 
Labour for involvement in this particular area; the taraet 
happened to be Malton, and not surprisingly some defence con- 
tracts anpeared to be coming up. I wonder if we're not plavina 
a jurisdictional game, so that the last consideration is the 
trainee himself and of course the consequences for industry i 
Ontario. If Onario is serious it will allocate its owr 
to this kind of program rather than relying on the areas 
of the federal jurisdiction. it would. seem to me that the 
federal jurisdiction would have misgivings about donating money 
or allowing reallocation of the monies from CMITP and CMTP to 
make a provincial program successful at the risk of 
their own vrogram. 
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G. .REUBER Thank you. We've had an excellent paper and some 
excellent comments on it. they Rloor seus ~ now open” For 
discussion. 


N. MELTZ Mr. Noble mentioned that there was a growing skill 
shortage amid high unemployment. To take this one step further 
in terms of quantifying and identifying areas, to what extent 
is labour market analysis going to be used to identify prob- 
lems? One solution is to train; another is to move skilled 
workers to where jobs might be available. These alternatives 
reflect imbalances between communities. Will EST include these 
types of precise analysis? 


H. NOBLE Yes. To establish the provincial structure for 
Employer-Sponsored Training we did not hire any new people; we 
Simply reallocated. We borrowed Don Ahrens on a permanent 


basis from the Industrial Training Branch and then moved some 
of my Staticwith «specifics skills ‘Imto'sasSsortlof mini=branch°or 
small organization. One of the divisions is Labour Market 
Information. It's very modest, and all we can do is hope. 

To expand on that answer philosophically, the Ontario 
government's position on labour market information is a very 
interesting one to try to determine. The government has thrown 
resources into it. The question is whether labour market 
information has been particularly useful, and my economist 
friends ate peetcy, Cy pr cate apout it in 1978. 


C,. REUBER Let's suppose several committees decide to support 
training of welders, not because there's a big market for 
welders in their own communities but because they've heard that 
welders are in demand in Kingston and Toronto. Who puts the 
whole thing together? 


H. NOBLE The mechanism in the pilot project process is very 
Simple. The proposal approval procedure simply says that the 
Community Industrial Training Committee can get together, iden- 
tify the training needs, cost them out, and submit a vroposal. 
That"™s what the’ first. four havei-done. My branch has enough 
information and enough appreciation off the whole provincial 
scene to decide whether say, there should be welder training in 
a certain area. The reason we have that kind of information is 
that we approve all training in the whole province, all indus- 
trial training and all post-secondary training, so we have a 
reasonable view of the situation. 


D. AHRENS Let's say we've got six thousand unemployed welders 
in Ontario; therefore, Ottawa and Toronto decide we won't spend 
any money at all in Ontario training welders. Some time ago 
Port Weller Drydocks needed thirty welders because they had a 


new. conteract,.co ul ldw boats. So, because a rule had been made 
in Toronto or in Ottawa, with so many unemployed welders in the 
orovince we couldn't get any money for training. And as a 


result Port Weller Drydocks went over to Scotland and brought 
back twenty-five or thirty welders. 

The information has always been in a great big mass, and 
it Le adian gawome. Olfs Inethescommunity,c thate was” tough. if ilyeyeyie 
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at it from the point of view of temperature. If the tempera- 
: . F : : oe the 
ture in Ottawa is warm, that information is of no uSsé che 


guy in the Northwest Territories who steps out doors anc 
freezes his toes. Now we take temperatures in ten, twenty, OF 
thirty places in Canada to get information accurate enough to 
make decisions. That's what the local committees are all 
about. And if Ottawa says that we've got unemployed welders 
here but we need welders there, we want to have the f! lexibility 


to fill that need. : 

There are other vroblems with mobility. We once needed 
miners in Ontario very badly; and we had unemployed miners on 
the east coast. We brought them here, but within eight weexs 
87 per cent of them had gone back. We needed constructio 
workers in Sarnia; and in Toronto we had construction workers 


coming out of our ears. There was a regulation that if workers 
wanted to move from Toronto to Sarnia the company was (aihne 
to vay their transportation costs once a week and their room 


and board while they were in Sarnia. Now if the companies 
going to do that for the people from Toronto, they also 
pay it to the local people. As a result the company couldn' 
afford it, so they went to Detroit and brought in the veople. 
We can't just accept mobility or say we can teach it j 
got to train the people on the scene for the labour 

ments in that particular area. 


A. THOMAS Don, would you agree, though, that there's a 
difference between talking about mobility when somebody with a 
skill moves to take a job somewhere else and mobility when you 
move in order to get training that you can't get in j 


area. It strikes me that those are. slightly 
Situations. 

The question is not unlike the decision we made when we 
created school boards. We created them to be communit 


responsive and then discovered that we had to equalize, 3e 
those communities didn't have equal resources in them. And in 
order to deal with the issue of equity we had to work out 
equalization systems across the province. 

Now. in’ items) Of trainings isn"t) it possible that some 
communities in fact there aren't going to be employers with 
resources to do certain kinds of training. So’ you only train 
within that community for the resources and demands that voy 
have, and I guess this is the voint when I worry 
Ministry's difficulty in trying to persuade people to 
order to take training rather than move to take a job, 
think is a somewhat different situation. 4 


J. SWEENEY A central issue is this’ one of jurisdiction. Until 
we can come to some kind of consensus about who in fact is 
responsible, this thing is just going to continue as in the 


past, with the buck being passed from hand to hand. For exam- 
ple, I aqot the impression during the budget debates of the 
provincial gevernmenty that “1f 0 that*-S8 anillion ‘had not ; 
forthcoming from the federal government, this program would 
have been pout into place at all. The second question 
difference in responsibilities between the various 

governments for meeting the needs of the unemploved 


been 

not 
is the 
levels of 
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needs of skilled manpower training. I would like to get some 
idea from around the table of what the feelings are. Can we 
ourselves come down reasonably clearly as to what the various 
levels of jurisdiction are? For example, why is it that the 
federal government feels the need to involve itself in so many 
of these areas? Is there a clear jurisdictional position for 
the orovincial government with respect to adult education? I'm 
convinced that if we don't reach some consensus and find some 
way of conveying it, all these other things just aren't going 
to mean very much. We're just going to keep going around the 
circle five years from now. 


H. NOBLE The local Industrial Training Committee was charged 
with exhausting all the possibilities of training. To some 
extent there would be a learning or a teaching experience 
there, but if the Industrial Training Committee in Kitchener 
needed welders, and welders were available in Cornwall, one of 
the instructions they would have would be to check through that 
process. That's about the best answer I can give you ‘on 
equalization. 

Mr. Sweeney asked whose money it is. As we all know, it's 
$8 mblbion. There's something less than $1 million that the 
province is now about to contribute because there are certain 
areas federal funding just couldn't look after. There are 
certain leasing arrangements, there are certain functions 
within a community that we can throw seed money into to see how 
it goes, and the province is going to put money there. We'll 
never know the answer to that question about $8 million. It's 
the way the province has funded industrial training, and so 
they concluded they could reallocate some money with the fed's 
blessing. As to the issue of piggybacking, Don and I have 
found the federal government terribly co-operative within their 
own rules. It still makes it more difficult to deliver the 
program because CMITP money and CMTP money has legislative 
strings attached to it no matter which way you play with it. 


J. SWEENEY I wasn't varticularly concerned as to where this $8 
million came from. The point I was simply making was that it 
was another example of one level of government having to inter- 
vene in what would anpvear to be the responsibility of a 
different jurisdiction and why was that necessary? This blur- 
ring seems to continue all the time. Ne can decide that we 
really: don't care that the federal and provincial levels of 
jurisdiction become more and more blurred. But the difficulty 
of course is you never know where to go to when you've got a 
problem. 


H. NOBLE I think there's clearly been a marriage of conve- 
nience in that funding. And I think a number of peovle in our 
Ministry were quite concerned about federal bureaucratic 
imirusionwinto, training, I ‘think-our- position isovery simple: 
givesusythe > money and’ the tax»transfer and we'll do the train= 
ing and that's the only relationship we want. Now when they 
appointitansassistant “executive “director _and..so._on, .there. .are 
really massive federal intrusions into that area. There's no 
provincial money for training improvement or training research. 
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That comes out of another federal pot, which they've jU 
cancelled, and we're in a bit of a bind now because ny 
just canned $7 million worth of research funds across — 
country. So I guess the motives are bureaucratic rather than 
political. The intrusions seem to come that way. Maybe \ 
the way I see it. 


G. MURTAGH A response to Mr Sweeney's comment about jurisdic- 
tions. Let's look at it from the process of implementing EST. 
If we assume that the key to its success is the fact that it’s 
innovative and therefore demands a great deal of flexibility 

would seem to be axiomatic to say that many of the normal rues 
regarding the awarding or transfer of federal manpower money 
have to be waived in this instance. The question I ask is: 
are those rules going to be waived? If they are not, you're 
into® the “bind that ‘has confronted .CMTP ever since its 
inception. I have to deal on the one hand with the federal 
people to convince them I have something viable. Then on the 


other hand I have to persuade the province that the training I 
am trying to mount does not exist or is not available in the 
province. tees, aeney Will then sinsistelego through “the 


existing educational systems in the province. 
Now what happens is that you're bouncing from one meeting 
to the next and the time lapse is simply extended. Tat 2 


Suggesting that the civil service veople on either side are 
Geying to beVvadircicuit. It’s the structure.of.-the*> systemprit's 
Chere, wits OuaLe! in, and Ihave toslive with .that. » The vtraq= 


edy is that when you take that approach the problem you're 
trying to confront in the first instance may be long gone by 
the time you get to the point where you can do anything 

Leys Thaseis sesvec rally. true,..l, would4e think, -im-the O 
industrial training, where the need to react very quickly is 
imperative. 


H. NOBLE On the question of unemployment versus training, it's 
simply been convenient to intrude into training through 
unemployment because the federal government's stance 


their problem is unemployment, not training. This issue has to 
be clarified, because clearly we're moving away from unemolov-= 
ment into training, we're bound by their funding regulations. 
That’ distinction isn"t quite as.easy with them as it’ is with 
us. 


J. WOOD One of our needs was for innovative and diffe 
responses to these situations, and since the federal 
comes with so many ties on it, it really restricts that 
Rather than worry about equalization, I would worry about 
having any effect at all, because the local committees ara 
volunteerism again, and volunteerism on an issue of this natura 
seems to me totally inappropriate. But since the money Se 
net finance tie setting ups of structures, the. delivery 
olaces, we will have no new structures. We are tied to 


of 


; ; money 
that is just buying places instead of innovation, and since we 
lack the “structures, within which to°.innovate at ‘thet moment 

tt tCtic, 


this money buys us nothing. 
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W.D. McVIE If I can speak as a member of the London Industrial 
Advisory Training Board rather than as a director of education, 


our concern with this problem was the lack of clarity between 
Employer-Sponsored Training and the regulations of regulated 
trades. There has been a lack of interest in updating regu- 
lated trades according to input from local committees. To me 
what's even more fundamental than who pays for it or anything 
else is what are we going to train them for and is that going 
to be practical? 

An awful lot of what is laid on as training is wasted 
time. It isn't even required, and we're wasting the trainee's 
time and the trainer's time, and we're wasting money by not 
clarifying how we can update rapidly the requirements of the 
trade. How is Employer-Sponsored Training without a journey- 
man's rank going to compete with regulated trades which turn 
out a journeyman? The question is: do you want a certificate 
when you're finished that says you're a journeyman? And every 
employer said absolutely, because every employee wants that 
oaper. And vet there seems to be confusion as to whether this 
model gives the trainee any security beyond a local juris- 
dictions. 


H. NOBLE What is designed into this program is province-wide 
accreditation. In 1967 when the community colleges got off the 
ground there was a tremendous debate over what their piece of 
paper would be worth. It's worth quite a lot on the market. 
bts worthesashe Ll ofa Tot«morey thani 2 .BA -inethe-d977e ore 978 
marketplace. T think that's the closest parallel I can draw. 
It's not going to lead to a journeyman's vavers. It will lead 
to an equal kind of accreditation, but not to the same. Tfara 
local group simply wants their in-house small "a" avprentice- 
ship program to become a vrovince-wide large "A" apprenticeship 
program, that's okay too. In the end what you're talking about 
is what skills a certain training program provides an employer; 
and that's based on reputation and supported by accreditation. 
We're going to have to go through the same vrocess that the 
community colleges did. 


W.eD. McVIE-~ One other consideration. The union.contractycalls 
for a wage for a journeyman. It doesn't call necessarily for a 
waged ‘fori ia’ diploma or a certificate .that, is not considered 
equivalent. If the vorovince has laid down a certain certifica- 
tLioneechere: is) rartendency for that tobe ~in.contractsine.Thatis 
part of the problem that the local associations face. 


D. OMAND Are the funds to be restricted to a program that can 
last only fifty-two weeks? 


His) NOBLEP 4 Nos A vorogram in Hamilton is three years lond. Et 
may not be three times fifty-two weeks, but there are two 
semesters in a college and four semesters on the job, and we 
aver sUnd nat sander CM IT. We -bentethat.rule.. this: .ds,,one. of 
the really difficult problems Don and I have to deal with. 
We're continually bending rules. We spend time bending rules 
that might better be spent dealing with issues. 
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D. OMAND And you must be very vulnerable to someone coming 
along and saying here vou can't bend that rule any more. 


H. NOBLE Yes. 


D. WINCH Mr. Noble, I'm a little worried about this hiatus of 
federal-vrovincial responsibility and your response that the 
appropriate attitude for the Ontario government is to ask the 
federal government to give us the money via tax transfer arc 
leave us to do the training and everybody will know where 

1s% Why does a vrovincial government need a tax transfer to 
shoulder its responsibilities when both levels of government 

have sovereign taxing power? Given the fact that in any case 
all the taxes are spent, what this really boils down to is if 
Ottawa will put the bill on its deficit rather than on 
Ontario's deficit, Ontario will shoulder its responsibility. 
Now what is the need for the deficit to be in Ottawa if Ontari 


is “qoinge to To) Lts “job? 


H.. NOBLES? Tradition.  (lauqnter) 
In terms of federal-provincial approaches to training 
there has been a consistent position taken on this. 


D. WINCH I wasn't wondering whether it was consistent, I was 
wondering whether it was defensible. (laughter) 


H. NOBLE An unfair question. 


L.F. GORDGE The province is confined to a very narrow peda 
gogical role in supporting the federal initiatives. Et's ‘=the 
simple. The priorities, the areas in which the training is to 
be directed, the selection of trainees, all are controlled 


the federal government. Song the province « is eae eneda ley 
reactive in this field and has been since 1967. The Adul 

Occupational Training Act was introduced unilaterally and with= 
out any consultation at all with the province, and is intended 
from my perspective to serve as a set of income maintenance 


measures as much as a training program. 

The recent initiatives have been introduced quite unil 
erally again with no consultation, although there is provision 
built into the Adult Occupational Training Act for consulta 
LON « It just never happens. Even within the federa 
government there is no consultation, because in ] 
introduced another initiative called Training on the J 
is very similar to this recent initiative and provided for gs 
stantial subsidies to employers who were prepared to employ 
people with the hope that the economy would improve and eventu 
ally they would remain employed. It was reasonably success 
because the economy picked up at about the time the proarar 
terminated, and they can point to some really substantial 
olacement results. 

There's no use vretending that there's any sort of prov- 
Ine rally control) on) chewmindustrial, training activities. of cies 
province. The question Doug McVie raised about the confusion 
between regulations and Employer-Soonsored Training 
again ain’ part fcom, thes fact that. the federal 


Fesuies 
government is 
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calling the shots. An agreement has been reached by an asso- 
ciation of employers in that particular area, the precision 
metalworking industry, that provides for very substantial 
financial inducements for trainees that go into apprenticeship 
Dorograms. Now that is certainly not in keeping with the 
provincial philosophy. We have developed an apprenticeship 
program that is eminently suitable for a small sector of the 
manufacturing industry. 

The apprenticeship program which has been bandied about 
loosely here today is just not appropriate nor effective for 
training in the manufacturing sector where each of the com- 
panies has its own individual labour market. This has been 
abundantly clear to us since 1968. So there's very little 
PULDOS eG. i ha soryerngesco FeOlSt ton eindustry° a program that’ is. not 
reconcilable with their needs or their organization. 

It was mentioned, rather disapprovingly, that there are 
fewer than five thousand apprentices in the manufacturing 
sector. Lam MmOtmcuae. “chat'ts Jbad. Because other than for a 
narrow band of maintenance tradesmen, the work force is not 
organized in that fashion. At every discussion we have on 
aoprenticeship and skills training, veople use terms like 
highly skilled, journeyman, apprenticeship and speak very 
disapprovingly of the rigidities of apprenticeshinv. What you 
have to recognize is that apprenticeship is a lot more than a 
training system. It is both a training system and, in a labour 
market context, a device to regulate emoloyment standards. Te 
regulates rates of pay, length of training time, and intake. I 
can assure you from my contact with the proponents of the 
apprenticeship program that they are not prepared to have 
academic, education-training dilettantes dabble with that 
orogram. So you might as well reconcile yourselves to it. 

The federal government, as some of you know, has gone a 
step farther than the vrovince in presenting a formal statement 
of manpower policy. theywatalk fabout “it ©in- terms of growth, 


equity, stabilization. There never has been a provincial 
policy articulated other than through a number of rhetorical 
statements made by the premier. Would someone like to talk 


about eher CouncL LS swoLrk ine thisedilnecuion. 


D. OMAND When we got into this we realized that we needed a 
great deal more information, and right now we're doing a 
research study. What we're after is a summary of barriers to 
employer training. It is our intention as soon as we can put 
it together to vnresent through the minister to the cabinet a 
statement of a manpower training policy for Ontario. 


R. GIROUX All the commercial and technology graduates are com- 
oeting for the same jobs. Basically, the college dollars all 
compete. ~Eor a 70b. entry., All the dollars are allocated to job 
entry and only an innovative program like Employer-Svonsored 
Training will address itself to high-level vrograms and appren- 
ticeshnio. wunesproblemaofsqurisdictionkhas. brought us into: ‘this 
conflict where all the dollars are focused at the bottom. 


P. DAWSON About the funding of the new project, one of the 
ditficulties they "re probably going to-run. into among a lot of 
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ay ar 5 
manufacturers is the question of the federal governny ae 
involvement. Many shy away from any kind of pbrogram that 
involves the federal government. 


A.M. THOMAS About leadership being provided by the varties 
the community committees, I have a good deal of respect ror 
voluntary. activity. I think as a change in structure 1t Ss a 
manageable and exciting one. I think the word "bold" is a 
proper one to use. My one question is would the Ministry »e 
prepared in the first two years, as well as providing 
instruction consultants, to provide some consultative elp 
how these voluntary councils can perform voluntarily? [I'm nA 
sure that kind of help can be provided by a Ministry official. 
I have a feeling it has to be provided independently of ¢ 
Ministry, because! .the- Ministry, * after’ all, is “one ~ of,” the 
participants. 


D.C. AHRENS There are an awful lot of talented people in 
community. We've got an awful lot more talent in the commu 
than we could ever have in one consultant. It's a real a 
tional experience for me. The communities have the skilis; all! 
we have to do is create the channels. I think that the 
boards, now they are paying salaries to individuals, have lo 
an awful lot. I think that at one time people got on school 
boards because they were interested in changing the system or 
putting input in. I think there are now an awful lot of 
getting on school boards because it's a nice way of pick 
vacation money or whatever it may be. 


J. SWEENEY With respect to manpower policy and mobilit: 
wondering if either of these can be met unless there's also an 
industrial volicy or strategy. I don't see how one can go 
without the other. To what extent is there any attempt in this 
program to feed into or to draw from either a federal or a 
provincial industrial strategy? I'm not aware of either one of 
them existing. And yet we're going to have to make 
of forecast as to manpower needs. We're operating in 

What are we basing our decisions on? 


D.N. OMAND As I said earlier, when Ontario vuts a fair amount 
of money in the pot to persuade Ford to put in an engine plant 
here, in effect they're making some sort of comment ind 
trial strategy. I don't know whether I'm extrapolating b: 
reasonable limits, but until there is some sort of art 

tion, you just have to get the signals from the outside 

speak and interpret them as best you can. 


G. MURTAGH The whole question of who should do the funding 
will have to be met head on. I supvose we can rationalize this 
as a vilot project, and say it warrants being handled in 
manner. But we've avoided the issue of whether the fundi O 
training should come from industry, or government, or a combi- 
nation of both. yAli of: these \exist invoné way or another i 
different jurisdictions. 
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G.L. REUBER I can't profess to be an expert on the BNA Act, 
but I used to work under the impression that education was a 
provincial responsibility exclusively. Training, I guess, is 
in sabKina ofemigdle* ground... But if you're talking about, aspro- 
gram that essentially is not designed to deal with unemployment 
per se but is concerned with upgrading skills to make labour 
more productive, there really is no jurisdictional problem. 
It's quite clear that this does come exclusively within the 
Orov inéialejurisdictron. 


G.S. SWARTZ Sorry, there is a jurisdictional question there. 
Basically, the federal government got into the manpower policy 
area with the passage of AOTA, without prior consultation, as 
was mentioned earlier. It had funds in the mid-1960s which it 
started to use initially not so much in manpower training as in 
building community colleges. That vast building program, 
entered into across this country, was constrained by certain 
legislated agreements. When it ran out, they still controlled 
the funds but did not want to admit that they were to all 
intents and purposes in education. The federal government, 
Since 1963 when they began to develop the rationale for what 
then was broken off from the Department of Labour and turned 
into the Department of Manpower and Immigration, has consis- 
tently argued that because they had the responsibility for 
unemployment and employment, for immigration, for information 
responsibility in a labour market sense, for rationalizing 
labour markets, and for improving the matching process, they 
had the further responsibility of establishing training pro- 
grams. The early history of training programs and the early 
research and evaluations showed clearly that we had tremendous, 
very vositive rates of return in cost-benefit analysis to the 
training. So everybody was very havopy, and nobody complained 
about the federal intrusion in provincial jurisdictions. In 
retrospect, the rates of return, the great benefit-to-cost 
ratios, weren't so much a matter of intelligent federal plan- 
ning as a result of the fact that the economy was booming. 
People got jobs. It didn't matter what training they took. We 
had job shortages in this country. But by associating employ- 
ment experience direct to the training people received, they 
came up with some fancy benefit-to-cost ratios. The provincial 
government now has to negotiate with the federal government 
what kind of training we should provide, and the federal 
government retains the right to veto our request because 
they're putting up the money. The feeling amongst provincial 
officials is that we could much better integrate the training 
orogram that comes under CMTP and CMTIP and all the rest of the 
manpower programs, with our educational vrograms, both at the 
secondary and post-secondary levels, if we had the responsi- 
bility and the resources. There's nothing to stop us from 
entering these kinds of initiatives ourselves, other than the 
fact that if we start vaving for it as a province we'll have to 
take that money from something else. I don't think we have the 
option, as someone indicated before, of increasing the 
provincial deficit. So we are struck with a questionable 
jurisdictional relationship. 
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As to the question of an industrial strategy, it's very 
difficult to do that kind of forecasting. The Ontario Manpower 
Co-ordinating Committee and the Ministry of Labour thro igh the 
Research Branch are responsible for labour market Reese 
for the province, and we're trying to set up information ich 
indicates what these kinds of aggregate needs will be. But 


right now we're not even attempting to do long-run needs; We't 
simply trying to make fair aggregate assessments of the needs 
over the short and medium term. We are trying to ensure tnact 
in cases where local labour market information indicates 
certain skills are needed the process of aggregation doesn’t 
imply that that would be a misallocation of labour. Nonethe=- 
less, in local labour markets these kinds of misallocations of 
labour will continue to occur until we improve labour mobility. 
The situation in Sarnia is well-known to Ministry of Labour, 
and there really isn't much we can do about it. It’s an 
institutional process. We'll have those kinds of aberrations 
in labour markets in Canada probably for a long time. 


P, DAWSON I am concerned about the -inequity of the distri- 
bution of the federal tax dollars when it comes to training. 
As the largest province we obviously put the most i tl 
federal pot, but in terms of training dollars per capita, in 
the Atlantic region they get back about $86, in Quebec it's 
somewhere between $50 and $60, and in Ontario between $30 and 
$35. We are putting the most in and getting about a third of 
what, say, the Atlantic region is taking out. The federal 
government seems to be preoccupied with income maintenance, 91 
income subsidy, rather than the use of those funds for truly 
training purposes. 


G.L. REUBER Why has the service sector been totally ignored i: 
this? After all, that's going to be the big growth sector, and 
manufacturing generally has about 20 per cent of the Canadian 
labour force, vorobably more in Ontario. The service sector is 
a very large piece of the action and probably the part 

market that's going to grow more in the next five or ter 

than manufacturing. 


J. WOOD A large percentage of the povulation in the sevice 
industry is women, and women have not had an equitable dis- 
tGibution- of the sktirp training dollars. 


H. NOBLE The logic was that the industrial sector was the one 
targeted, and if it worked there, they would spread it into the 
service sector. 


G.L. REUBER Well, if you're talking about training people, the 
service sector's now larger than the manufacturing sector, 
rapidly growing, and more varied. But I guess you have to 
start someplace, and this is a squeaky wheel at the moment 
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Evening Session : Educational Leave 


R. Adams 


G.L. REUBER Tonight's session is concerned with educational 
leave, and the speaker is Roy Adams, chairman of the Industrial 
Inquiry Commission on Educational Leave and Productivity. 


R. ADAMS When I was asked to do a commission on educational 
leave, because I really didn't know much about it I came very 
close to saying no. But I did a bit of reading and found that 
what had at first appeared to be a rather perivheral subject, 
somewhat esoteric, turned out to be quite a big one, or at 
least part of a big idea whose time is, I believe, rapidly 
arriving. Not long ago UNESCO commissioned a world-wide study 
of education, and one of the conclusions was that our current 
systems of education, which tend to concentrate on educating 
people in their youth and allowing them to spend their maturity 
OCrimarily at work, were no longer adequate for the times. 
Things are changing too rapidly, not only technology but also 
societies and economies, and if veople are going to be able to 
function adequately a new, more flexible relationship between 
work and education will have to be established. In the wake of 
this discussion, not only around the UNESCO report but also 
around the whole debate leading up to it, a number of books, 
articles, and monogravohs have been published on the related 
issues of recurrent education, life-long learning, and educat- 
ional leave. Educational leave is seen primarily as the vehicle 
£Or “Maxing recurrent or.  Jife—long. «learning. .a.areality:n~sea 
possibility. In 1974, after some ten years of debate, the 
International Labour Orqanization in Geneva passed a recommend- 
ation urging all member countries of the ILO to develop a 
policy on paid educational leave. During the 1970s several 
European countries have passed legislation around this concept. 

To give you some idea of the background of our commission, 
we've been set up under the Canada Labour Code by the minister 
of labour with cabinet avproval. We're a three-man commission: 
I'm in the Faculty of Business at McMaster University; there's 
a union revresentative from Quebec by the name of Claude 
Ducharme who's with the United Auto Workers; and the third 
member is Pat Draper, who recently retired as vice-president of 
industrial relations with Canron Limited. We've been asked to 
look at the development of educational leave and the current 
practice of leave, both abroad and as it currently exists in 
Canada. We will make recommendations about the federal initia- 
tives to spread the idea of educational leave. We have until 
30 aeaie — ero Gusto dor this. It's not nearly enough time, but 
we're going to see what we can come up with. We'll begin 
holding hearings across the country around November and have 
sent out invitations to oresent briefs to something like a 
thousand different individuals and organizations. 
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I felt very uncomfortable this afternoon amidst the a1 
cussion of federal-vrovincial responsibilities because 1! 
typically seen as a representative of the federal government. 
Although we were set up under the Canada Labour Code by the 
minister, we consider ourselves to be entirely independent. Our 
recommendations will go to the federal level, but we are not 
following any preconceived federal government notions about 
where this whole idea should go. 

We are sitting on what appears to be a volcano of inte! 
lectual ferment. I don't think we could stop the explosion 
matter what we did. Let me give you a few reasons why. In 
1976 the Canadian Labour Congress basically adopted the [LO 
resolution, actually going somewhat further. And since that 
time several trade unions have begun to negotiate paid educa- 
tional leave clauses in collective agreements. The emphasis to 
this point has been on clauses for trade union training, but I! 
expect that in the future they will broaden out the demands for 
all sorts of training and education. In at least one province, 
New Brunswick, a bill has been introduced to the legislature 


which would require employers to grant educational leave to 
] 


am 


their employees for a series of specified reasons. MThat bill 
was dropped quickly, but I understand it may be reintroduced 
The real question is not will we have it - acutally we alread, 
do: the question is not will it exvand - I have no doubt that 
it will; the question is will we shape a policy in Canada that 
makes sense for Canadian needs and conditions? I have Ben 
surprised by the reactions of various interested varties. The 
Canadian Labour Congress argues that educational leave should 
be a basic right of all Canadians. By and large the business 
community is very sceptical, fearful of the issue and our 
existence. I say by and large because the reaction is by no 
means uniform. Many businessmen we've talked to are genuinely 
excited by the issue and the potential for it. Others are very 
sceptical because they believe it's the government's ultimate 
ourpose to justify the imposition of new cost burdens on indus- 
CHS I don't know what the thinking is in Ottawa, because in 
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order to maintain the independence I talked about I have 
avoided discussing this issue substantively with either the 
minister or any of the senior bureaucrats in Ottawa. There are 
some that feel that our very existence is an insult. One 
official in an industry said our commission is “irrelevant 

unnecessary, and a frivolous use of tax dollars." The ‘ 
of educators is also a wonder to behold. Certain parts of the 
educational community, those in adult education and continuinsa 
education, have paid attention to the issue and its votential 
for Canada, but the mainstream has largely been caught 


e. OLf= 
guard. They've been spending so much time bemoaning 
inevitability of declining enrolment that they've not th 
of educational leave as a vehicle for filling their classroonsc. 
Although there's been no lack of strong opinion about edu- 
cational leave, there's certainly a lack of knowledae, Most c 
the oveonvle we talked to simoly didn't know what we're 
about. So let me try to define the concept for you. 
basically following the ILO definition, a very broad One, 
defines educational leave as any time off during r 
working hours taken by an employee to varticipate 
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educational program. By this definition a good deal of educa- 
tional leave currently exists in Canada. It's really a new 
conceptual focus, not a new vractice. For example, sabbatical 
leaves have been part of university life for many decades. And 
in some industrial firms now executives are taking sabbatical 
leaves. Large companies have routinely sent their professional 
technical and managerial employees off to seminars and other 
training programs. That by definition is educational leave. 
Professional societies for doctors, lawyers, engineers, and 
accountants, have been involved in the continuing education of 
their members for many decades, and educational leave has been 
one of the prime vehicles for enabling those professionals to 
go to the courses which are available. Within apprenticeship 
schemes there is generally a component whereby apprentices 
spend time in classrooms. That by definition is educational 
leave. So it's not something new that we're talking about. 

The question is does what we have now make sense? Are 
there new ways this thing might be used? Is there some room 
for a federal initiative? One of the most creative programs 
we've run into to date is the petroleum industry training ser- 
vice in Alberta. This organization was created by the firms in 
the industry to monitor training needs, to develop specific 
programs to meet those needs, and to negotiate packages with 
technical schools to deliver programs. Once this is done the 
firms send their employees off to the specific training. The 
cost of the whole scheme is underwritten by the federal govern- 
ment under the industrial training program, the CMITP. Although 
that vrogram may have been developed to meet an emvoloyment or 
generation need, it's possible now for firms to send their 
current employees off to training programs and have the cost of 
that education underwritten as well as a vercentage of the cost 
of salaries. So the federal government is already funding edu- 
cational leave. 

I think the idea of community-based training, where a 
local organization would identify training needs and that 
training would be subsidized to some extent, is an extension of 
the idea in Alberta. | 

We have to look at some of the options for federal initia- 
tives. One of them would be to make money available, whether 
through an expansion of the CMITP or some other way; that's 
probably the easiest way to get into it. Another possibility 
would be for the federal government to stay within their own 
jurisdiction as far as the labour force goes and to amend the 
Canada Labour Code. They could do that in a number of differ- 
ent ways. One possibility is that everyone within the federal 
sector be given a certain number of days a year to be used for 
educational leave, let's say one week. That would be a very 
controversial way, of handling “it; -but° it"s "one possibility. 
Another! possibility, would @be® to follow- the “model of this, 
similar to the New Brunswick legislation, and simply legislate 
a right, whereby emrloyers could not unreasonably forbid their 
employees to go on educational leave. Another possibility 
would be to follow the Belgian example and pass a law saying 
that if people take courses at night they are eligible for 
comoensating time off during the day. You can imagine what 
some of the reaction has’ been to that, but in fact we're 
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beginning to turn up cases in Canada where this is being done 
already, primarily for supervisory personnel and within the 
government sector. - 

There would have to be guidelines specifying the types of 
educational programs for which the leave would be appropriate. 
One of course would be for vocational upgrading, that 1S, very 
broadly for any kind of job-related training. Leave might also 
be available for those who wanted to change occupations or pro- 
fessions, though here we run into many objections. Yet tne 
availability of leave to study for a new occupation or profes 
sion might be a powerful incentive for attracting people into 
what are generally considered to be undesirable jobs or unde= 
Sirable industries or even undesirable geographic locations. 
We might consider a selective system of leave whereby people 
who would work say, in the mining industry in the north or on 
the oil fields in Alberta should have some component built intc 
their vackage by which they would build up a right to a certain 
amount of educational leave. 

In addition to vocational training we're also considering 
general educational upgrading and trade union training. T 
suppose the most controversial one is the general educationa 
upgrading. Of course we would have to have some sort of stan- 
dards about the kind of programs people could get into. We can 
separate the question of a right or even a privilege to educa- 
tional leave from the question of financing. If people could 
go off on educational leave, obviously that would have to be 
financed somehow or another, either out of their personal 
Savings, or out of, the. government's coffers, or ‘out ‘of~ the 
employer's pocket. What combination makes sense at this poin 
we don't know, and we are open to arguments as to wha 
should be. 

The most critical issue, clearly, is the pavoff. Let me 
outline some of the potential benefits that have been suggested 
to us. First, we know we're into a system of rapid technolog- 
ical change, and the extensive use of educational leave should 
certainly be a way of meeting that. The capacity of people t& 
enter and leave the labour force in order to keep up their 
skills is damned important. We Know that in professions like 
engineering you become totally obsolete within five years or 
so. Skilled tradesmen become obsolete very quickly. A lot of 
people in the labour force are dissatisfied with their it 
positions. A study done by Employment and Immigratio: fey 
years ago indicated that the one aspect of a job that younc 
people were most disappointed with, more than money, more tha 
the people they work with, more than benefits, was thei 
ovportunities for advancement. Whether that's because thei 
expectations are too high, whether or not a lot of ability 
not being used, certainly can be argued about. But educationa 
leave has the potential for unleashing a lot of abilities in 
people in the labour market now who are being underused. 

Let me address finally the question of cost. This is what 
people throw at us - that it's going to cost too much, that it 
might be an interesting idea but we can't afford it. One 
scenario we're looking at is that a scheme of educational leave 
can have a double payoff. It leads to higher vroductivity 


training people, by giving them skills that would make them 
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more productive. The second benefit would be in employment. 
If enough people currently in the labour force are taken out of 
it and vlaced in educational institutions, presumably new jobs 
should be open. If you take people off unemployment and put 
them into those new jobs, unemployment vayments will go down 
and government tax revenues will go up. This y will tend wo 
offset the cost of the training programs. When I mentioned this 
to some of the Manvoower people in Employment and Immigration, 
they told me that the traditional emphasis of the Department, 
training those who were already unemployed, hadn't worked all 
that well; maybe a re-emphasis on those currently employed and 
more capable of benefiting from education would work better. 


G. Lb.” REUBER "I °would now like to” open the floor for discussion. 


W.D. McVIE-I think it's.frightening that the government. looks 
at the problem as being one of education. There may be a prob- 
lem of training that would involve paid educational leave. But 
to look at educational leave as the starting point indicates to 
my mind that there's a complete lack of understanding of our 
present financial straits, the present program of restraint. 
If you just want leave for leave's sake, that'll be negotiated 
in the collective agreement soon enough. don, Ceuwan te soun 
schools filled with people just to spend money, and that's the 
only outcome I see of studying it from that aspect. If we study 
it from the question of what we need and conclude that educa- 
tional improvement leave is needed, which is the opposite 
approach *4to that’ of “your commission, .1* could “see “its For 
instance, we have three teachers that have gone away on 
sabbaticals; it's a complete waste of money now. We can't get 
out of the agreement. But it's because they approached it from 
that angle first rather than what the school system needs and 
what the teachers need. 


R. ADAMS You're pointing to a sabbatical leave program that 
you say isn't working too well. The question is whether there 
are some other possibilities for this thing that would work 
better. Is there a possibility under this community scheme for 
working something out that would make sense? But sathinking 
abouteech rs concept “1s a way of putting it into “effect. 


G.S. SWARTZ I'd like to point out that Roy has raised, and I 
hope his commission will be raising, a number of issues which, 
like it or not, are already with us. For example, in Thunder 
Bay the teachers have negotiated a collective agreement which 
provides for four years' salary to be spread over five years. 
The fifth year of that period, the teachers are free to utilize 
any way they see fit. It appears this is a form of job-sharing 
It's also a form of paid educational leave where they are able 
to receive some financial benefits, or significant financial 
benefits, because their net income does not decrease by 20 per 
cent but by 10 per cent. The Globe and Mail in a lead editori- 
qlge oneech ibs cuestioned the-*bastc “postTtron, say ing it "S °a tax 
subsidy: the federal government, through our income tax, is 
Slibsigaz ing that; ois it ~fair? “And yet the opportunity exists 
for a lot of people, not just teachers in Thunder Bay, for 
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those who are able to get income averaging. In this changing 
technological age with all the pressures that we face in 
society and in our jobs, we may need some period of time to 
recharge our batteries, rethink our goals, and redevelop or 
improve our own abilities and _ skills. In an industrial 
setting, and in industrial sense, the potential flexibility ot 
this for training might enable us to do a lot of things we 
cannot do now. Many of the problems associated with training 
stem from the limitations of our current training regulatio: 
and in-training programs. Paid educational leave or some other 
way of financing an educational leave system that is no 
onerous to the taxpayer and does lead to some return may give 
us the kind of flexibility and means to do some of the things 
that don't seem possible right now. 


J. SWEENEY One aspect of this thing that wasn't mentioned 1 
the question of future lifestyle. Maybe we're moving towara 
the point where a certain amount of the year, or two or tnres 
years, is involved in so-called productive work, where there’s 
an investment on it, and the rest is a time for personal 
growth. In the 1920s the Danish folk schools worked on that 
basic principle; because of the particular nature of Leu! 
tural work there were three or four months of the year 
many people couldn't be productively employed. During that 
period they returned to what they called folk schools and just 
grew as human beings. It wasn't technical upgrading or anything 
like that; it was just a way of living, a process of living 

The president of a very large industrial firm 2 
said that for six hours in a so-called eight-hour day he wou 
match his employees on a productivity basis with anyone any- 
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where. But in the other two hours something always comes up, 
and they really aren't too productive. The point he was making 
indirectly is that you can only push people so far, and maybe 


in the long run the payoff from a purely productivity point 
View Is that you, Can ‘get Fust asamuch. out sof. people” it, ¥y 
incorporate this kind of factor into their work. For examp! 
if people would really work all out for four months 

fFrtth month ofr, .under normal sconditions they'd, do,just 
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work in five months as if they had been working alin thates 


R. ADAMS I recognize that point, but our terms of reference 
require us to look at this issue very clearly in a cost=-benefi 
framework paying particular attention to the outcome 

tivity and employment. If a good argument can be 

there is a productivity payoff to people recharging 
batteries or taking general social, civic, or cultural co. 

then we'll certainly consider that. But we're being told very 
forcefully that it won't have any credibility, the idea of more 
education for education's sake. It has to be justified 


J. SWEENEY Let me put it in a specific frame of reference. 


at 
heard “at, ‘the’ June “contervence “sponsored iby. the .Ministries of 
Education and Labour here in Ontario that some of the high-— 
technology industries are having problems attracting really 
bright young people to their work forces, the. kinds of peo e 


they might have been able eo attract “intellectually, 
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want to put it that way, twenty years ago. Those intelligent 
young people automatically go into university. If such people 
could move into these highly skilled technological areas with 
the understanding that they would be able to step out, let's 
say, a couple of months of the year and get a university BA or 
an MA or a PhD and yet still be a topnotch person in their own 
area, that would be part of the kind of personal growth and 
payoff system that I see. 


H. ST-ONGE I'm surprised at the idea of putting people out from 
the workplace into educational institutions. Lo thinkethatoby 
far the most gratifying area to acquire new skills is in the 
workplace itself. Increasing people's skill right in the work- 
place is the best way of providing not only satisfaction with 
their work but also an improvement in their quality of life. If 
people are taken out of the workplace for a year and put into 
educational institutions, they may come back feeling they've 
been out of the mainstream. The BA and PhD are not the only 
achievements to be attained. 


R. ADAMS I agree. We're running into a definitional problem. 
How do you define educational leave? Conceivably we could 
include within our mandate any time someone spent learning on 
the job. But that would simply make nonsense out of the defini- 
tion, so we have to break it somewhere between what the job is 
and what education is. Basically we're saying that if people 
are off their regular job and participating in an educational 
program they're on educational leave. The next question is 
whether they are on educational leave if they're in some other 
part of the plant taking training. I'm not sure how we would 
handle that. But even with current apprenticeship orograms, 
where most training is learning on the job, there's still a 
classroom component, theoretical aspects and so on. In any 
system there is room for classroom education as part of the 
over-all educational experience. If you're saying that people 
can learn everything they need to know by staying right at 
their job and learning from the people around them, I don't 
believe it. Pithaink you needa mix, and. this..is..a, tool.for 
achieving some kind of mix that makes sense. 


D.R. SHAW As far as upgrading is concerned, I can give our own 
experience as an example. For several years we have been on 
contract from industry upgrading the training of employees 
while they're still working. In other words, Bell Telephone 
would send us people during the first three hours of the 
morning, and we would give them skilled training in various 
subjects to upgrade themselves, and they go back and work in 
the afternoon. This’ also ~happened with the Star and,)the; Sun, 
where we trained the old linotype operators to work a varitype 
machine. Sou,LtP ass berng “done. In our case, of course, the 
Padtietrywys. Coe? slom, ss woavying. the ful) sshot,,..both ,the..salany 
and the tuition fee. A way around it would be for the business 
firm to pay the salary and the government, if it wants to 
become involved in such training programs, to pay the tuition 
fee. 
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R. ADAMS One of the most interesting things we'll be able to do 
is simply highlight some of the programs that currently exist 
and bring together ideas on this. As to the relationship bet- 
ween the federal and the provincial governments in education: 
it turns out that the federal government is involved up to its 
ears in education, not only in Employment and Immigration, but 
also the Secretary of State, Industry, Trade and Commerce, and 
Labour. ; 

D.R. SHAW You have to recognize that only the large firms car 
do this. A small firm couldn't afford to take someone away from 
the office and put them in an educational training institute 
for any time. 


R. ADAMS Maybe individually they couldn't. One suggestion is 
that enough money could be made available so that the small 
firm could go to something like a temporary help agency ¢t< 
bring someone on while an employee was away. Obviously that 
kind of verson would be less productive, but would the payoff 
be sufficient to make up for that? And could a system be 
devised that would allow them to do that, and could the tem-= 
porary help agencies supply the demand that would be opened up 
Alternatively, if we take an example of a small firm with ten 
people, all of them being used up to the hilt, if there was 
enough money made available the firm could then have eleven 
people, with one verson, let's say one man-year, being rotated 
in and out of some kind of educational program. 

I know this sounds strange, but what we do now is take ai! 
young people and keep them in educational institutions, and @ 
adults we have working. Maybe we need to restructure the whol: 
thing to allow veople to move out into the world of work more 
easily and to make it easier for them to advance through con- 
tinuing educational opportunities without actually having mor 
people spending time in educational institutions. It wou 
just be different people rather than more. 


H. NOBLE I can understand what you're doing from a lifestyle 
point of view, and I can understand it from an equity poin: : 
view - we're spending 90 per cent of the money on 10 per cent 
of the people. I'm sort of confused as to why you're coming «~ 
it this way. Why is there a commission on this idea, and why 
isn't it looking at “lifestyles” because that's what it's leok 
ing at. The problem is life styles, not paid educational AVE. 
Why did the minister of labour decide that this was the a neat 
thing® to -rook ete 


R. ADAMS The ILO passed a resolution, and we as a member of 
thes IbOr have some: responsibility to, at, Jeast. look at: it. --The 
second reason is that several European countries have made ; 
tiatives on this issue during the last few years. If you're 
telling me that it would make more sense to have a massive 
five-year “royal commission.on the <entixre relationship between 
work and education, I'd agree. That would make more sense, 
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D. WINCH I can't help feeling that you're in the severe danaer 
of muddling uv three different things and in the orocess miss- 
ing the point, which is: a fourth. 
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The: ctirst of chose three’ things iS" the opportunity for 
profitable training of an employee, by which I mean profitable 
to the employer; there is already abundant scope for employers 
to train their employees when it's profitable to do so, and a 
great'mMeal of it is ‘going’ on. 

The second one is aggregate hours of work by an employee. 
There was a time when a six-day week of twelve-hour days was 
standard. Now the standard is about half that, and the real 
income of the employee has risen enormously. So using the 
earlier base of comparisons we could in a sense say that he's 
already on half-time paid leave. And if you follow that sort 
of reasoning you're going to be talking about the total number 
of hours a year that a person ought to be expected to work, 
what the right length of the working year is, which is a total- 
ly different thing to talk about. And with it you could muddle 
the opvortunities for self-improvement and further training. 
We've got public libraries; we've got abundant evening courses, 
where the fees are ridiculously low. The opportunities for the 
employee to upgrade his own marketable skill and the time to do 
it is already there. If you're going to talk about that, you're 
talking about aggregate hours of work and nothing more. 

The third of those things is compulsory education. We have 
a system which says from the age of five until an age at which 
the school system has certainly had abundant opportunity to 
impart basic literacy the child shall attend full-time edu- 
Cation. 

What you're now talking about is whether we should have a 
state that moves in and says "if you are going to have shorter 
hours of work, thou shalt be required to devote some of thy 
leisure to include education of some form or another". Now 
when is the school leaving age going to stop? Sixty-five? Or 
ismbigebrother*going to tell you that if you get shorter. hours, 
you must spend them in the classroom, and if you don't spend 
them in the classroom you shall not get shorter hours. Which 
of those four are you really concerned with? Tigcan"t  hedp 
feeling it's the fourth masquerading under the first three. 


A. THOMAS It seems to me that Professor Winch has put his 
finger on the fundamental issues. But I think that we need to 
address those in part in the way that Roy and his commission 
are “Going. aboutcy lie If you look at the arguments for compul- 
sory education for children at the turn of the century, you'll 
find that very little of them were concerned with lifestyle. 
Most of them were concerned with emptying the jails and filling 
the churches, and all sorts of practical matters that are not 
unlike stating the issue in terms of paid educational leave. I 
don't think that a commission on lifestyle would get very far. 

One. “Orewthnes Important things --Roy “pointed out, is. that 
there's a great deal of paid educational leave in this society 
at the present time. ine-the mit ieu tin “which T° work. of our 
ninety full-time graduate students I would guess that forty or 
more are on vaid educational leave. The evidence also is that 
they are very well emoloyved when they graduate, and if their 
salaries ‘aré’ any indication their productivity is at least 
acceptable if not better than that. 
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Another formulation coming from the OECD and other sources 
recently is that we've developed an outer and an inner economy - 
One of the distressing characteristics of the present economic 
difficulties is that the inner economy isn't doing badly at 
Fw IG DR As a matter of fact it's doing quite well. The outer 
economy is getting all the lumps at vresent, the outer economy 
takes almost no part in the existing system of paid educationa 
leave, only the inner economy does. If we leave things the way 
they are, that will continue to happen. The European systems 
in which paid educational leave in an enormous range of 
plexity, particularly in France, exists through a variety 
sets of legislation, still indicate that the members, perna 
the marginal ones, but still the members of the inner econom 
are getting the advantage of paid educational leave. 
people in the outer economy, who are the less skilled, th 
transient workers, and what not, are not getting any benefit 
all even though it exists in legislation. 

One of the things that bears on my imagination a ¢ 
deal, having come of age in 1939, is that if you listen to the 
arguments for paid educational leave, both the far reaching 
ones and the more specific ones, you find that on two occasions 
in the history of this century we've met most of them, 
we've met them by going to war. We supplied almost all of th: 
things that paid education leave argues for by going out te 
kill somebody, including the full employment of our young. It 
seems to me this issue touches questions in the lives of ou: 
citizens that are just as deep and profound as those that a1 
involved when a country emerging from a disastrous depression 
goes enthusiastically off to war. Those of you here who can 
may remember that one of the characteristics of 1939 and 1940 
was the release of immense opportunities for adults to learr 
new jobs, new tasks, to do new things, all at voublic expens: 
which very few at the time begrudged. 

William James spoke of a moral equivalent for war. 
trying to find a way within our industrial system, having nt 
now for the first time in this century thirty-five or fort 
years without a popular war, to meet the needs that going to 
war met. Along with everything else, war brought some good 
things, and many of them are associated with what happens to a 
oopulation when you encourage it to learn. 

I suggest that we pay a little less attention 
results of acquiring a trade, even if it is the languace 
treasury boards, and a little more attention to what happens ) 
the individuals and their environments while they're acquiring 
the trade. Because while they're doing it they're engaged in 
learning something, and if the circumstances are right, as they 
often are, an enormous amount of energy is released by those 
individuals into that environment which employer and emp 
and a great many other veople benefit from. So there 
issue of the outer economy which will not benefit if we don 
go beyond the forces that are pressing for educational leave at 
the moment. And there is the other magnificent matter of what 
happens in an environment where people are willingly learning 
to do new things. 
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G. MURTAGH The plain facts of the matter are that we run the 
Canadian economy at about 80 per cent capacity with about 10 
ver cent unemployed, and we can argue those figures a bit. But 
the question is what are you going to do with people? You 
can't absorb that kind of unemployment for long before you 
start suffering social unrest, and paid educational leave may 
be one of the ways of sorting that out. Secondly, it was men- 
tioned that something like 92 per cent of the post-secondary 
education expenditures are spent on about 9 per cent of the 
vopulation. Time not: preparediito Saccept that’ that kind” “of 
imbalance has to exist. It's unfair and it's unreasonable. 

Then I hear a gentleman talk about "continuing education". 
That's all very well for a group of middle class veople who are 
used to the. concept of “taking ‘courses ~for which “in Some 
instances they pay but in a hell of a lot of instances they do 
not pay and for which the element of upward mobility is rather 
impressive. For some of the other people in this world it's 
not that simovle. It's been many years since I worked in a 
mine, but try doing some of the manual labour that has to be 
done in this country. It's damned rotten work. When I hear a 
community college teacher say that when it came to getting out 
of the plant and going into a community college for a day-long 
course all these workers wanted to get out of the plant, I have 
no trouble agreeing with that. Go clean out a damn foundry 
some day. 

You know it was curious. I happened to be at a session 
with community college teachers from across North America who 
were trying to tell me that somehow or other that they had got- 
ten out of their plant for a very different motive. Now I'm 
prepared to accept mixed motives. There's nothing like getting 
away from any plant at any time, and you just may occasionally 
learn something. 

Educational leave is here in Canada to stay. There are 
some impressive figures on it. Something like 25,000 employees 
in one particular union are on paid educational leave contracts 
currently. amounting ftoyaboutusa’ half+‘a “million “dollars, Ten 
major trade unions in this country have committed themselves to 
negotiating that element in the contract, and in every instance 
where they made it a priority issue they got it. We're not 
going tovgive it up; 

If the universities of this country want to make them- 
selves any more redundant than they are, and if the secondary 
institutions want to divorce themselves any more than they have 
from whatess going: ion”. in’ this -community, ~I"m= not prepared’ to 
make any great arguments in terms of saving their jobs. To 
date what we in the trade union movement have done is use this 
money primarily to train our people in terms of trade unionism, 
concepts like collective bargaining and what we commonly call 
the core vrograms. We'd like to think that somewhere out there 
in the community there is room for us. 


Jan WOOD SSE was comingsat TeStromvas practical standpoint. ~ In a 
company like mine and a lot of other companies the size of 
mine, there are fewer and fewer ways to reward good performers 
at all levels with non-taxable benefits, and educational leave 
has become considered more and more a fringe benefit, vart of 
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the vackage. It's coming that way just as much as through any 
strong educational desire to keep people upgraded. People who 
are qood performers in our company are asking for it because 
they don't want more salary because it's taken away in taxes. 
The other benefits are just not worth having, and they © 
making -a. plea, for. .thisisas:sa. choices in> the: fringe benefl 


vackage. 


The funding of it, though, is a different matter, and we’ 


did discuss it in some detail to see whether we would bring 
something like this in. We wondered what you are going to be 
recommending on funding. Would there be something like a 
reduction ..in. .the rate +-in. UEC »for provisional ‘short-time 
disability or long-term disability? If a company like ours 
offered it in their package, would there be a reduction in UIC 
rates, for example, as a way of returning the money? We would 
fund it but we would get a reduction in our taxation? 


G. REUBER Roy mentioned the commission was going to do a cost= 
benerit. analysis,;.andei thinksthat's useful: “But I’m a little 
sceptical of what you're going to estimate because many of the 
benefits, as is evident from around the table, are not gcing to 
be very easy to measure. For example, I know very ctie 
evidence supporting the proposition that more education leads 
to higher levels of employment. Indeed, to the extent 
cost of that education leads to further costs of production 
an open economy, it could very well go in exactly the opposite 
direction. 

The other side of this is the equity question, 
is a real point there. But another solution is to charge the 9 
per cent that are collecting the 90 per cent. That's another 
approach to equity. 


J. SWEENEY We're throwing this figure of 9 per cent around, 
and I'm not sure what it's based on. As always, when you Start 
using percentages an awful lot depends uvon your base. Rut the 
clear statistics, the facts, not guesses, in the province 
Ontario are that in the eighteen to twenty-four age 


have 20 per cent of that population full-time in post-secondary 
institutions, roughly 12 per cent in universities and about the 
other 8 per cent in community colleges. Now, if you go beyond 


that, up to about roughly age thirty-two, you've got another 
per cent, so that between the ages of eighteen and th 
roughly 30 per cent of the population is participating 

form Of post-secondary education. That “figure of 9 pe 

a little misleading. 


G. REUBER I don't know what the 9 per cent is based 
there is no doubt whatever that a minority of the populat 
getting most of the educational subsidy. 


J. SWEENEY There's no question about that, and I'm not trying 
to defend it one way or the other, but it is a distortion. © 


H... .ST-ONGE. | 1. can, perhaps: tell you -how*that figure was 
lated. The 90 per cent was arrived at by identifying the unt 
of money that was spent on what is considered post-secondary 
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education, including everything except skill training - what we 
call the post-secondary stream in community colleges and uni- 
versities. Next we looked at the equivalent figure for those 
taking industrial training or upgrading or anything that was 
education but outside of the post-secondary stream. We arrived 
at 90 ver cent for post-secondary university and colleges and 
10 ver cent for industrial training and skill courses and 
upgrading and that kind of thing. 


D. WINCH 9 per cent of what? 


H. ST-ONGE Of government expenditure. Through a recent survey 
done by Statistics Canada of all the occupations of everybody 
in Ontario, we looked at the occupations that required post- 
secondary training in universities and community colleges, and 
that represents 9 per cent of the whole distribution of employ- 
ment in Ontario. 


J. SWEENEY That's an awful distortion, excuse me, and it real- 
ly” is’ misleading,’ and, I don't.think those kinds» of »figures 
should be used in the context in which they've been used here. 
For one thing, just in the last nine years the total pvarticipa- 
tion group, again from eighteen to twenty-four, in other words 
the high school graduates, had doubled, mainly, I submit, 
because the government has provided student grants, student 
loans, and things like that. It's absolutely doubled in nine 
years, and the biggest group that's benefited has been the 
lower middle income group - not the lower group, we still 
haven't tapped that one at all, but the lower middle. Those 
figures distort what we're trying to get at, because what they 
seem to be saying is that only 9 per cent of the population is 
benefiting from what I would call higher educational benefits. 


G. MURTAGH The point is that the figures are correlated to 
income levels. The OECD examiner's revort pointed out that 
when you correlate the income figures there's no question that 
broadly speaking the higher the income the more likely you are 
to go on to post-secondary education. The faster the drov in 
income the more rapid the drop in percentages going on to post- 
secondary education; in fact curve downward steepens. 

Sure the number of people completing secondary education 
has increased rather dramatically in the recent past, but the 
point is that 70 per cent of those people go out into the work 
force upon the completion of approximately grade 12. Most 
career counselling in the secondary school system is devoted 
largely to the people going on to vost-secondary education, to 
the almost total neglect of the 70 per cent going on into the 
job market. So let's talk about equity and let's forget all 
the estimates. I can drum up my figures on the estimates too. 


D. WINCH I think we have to be very very careful about mis- 
interpreting any figures, whether it's 90/10, 70/30, or what, 
until you put them in a frame of comparison. If for example I 
were to argue that it is the 10 = or is it the 20, or is it the 
30) per cent sof: the population. that . receives the» higher 
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education - if I were to argue that from among that group 
the individuals who improve the technology that increases the 
incomes of the 100 per cent in the passage of a generation 
there would be no way vou could prove me wrong and no way. [ 
could prove mvself right. You cannot talk about who benet its 
at whose expense until you have a frame of reference, and you 
haven't got a frame of reference until you talk about wae an 
equitable pattern of income distribution is. So please let's 
not try to crack an insoluble problem with individual > 
tics thrown around. Whether they are numerically 


wrong they can be terribly misinterpreted. 


W.D. McVIE The country is facing some major problems, 
including a deficit of $16 billion. Whether that might le : 
to educational ate leave for everybody, I don't 
As I see it we're tackling the problem backwards. 
Suggesting that if half the population works and the 
Studies or does something else it wouldn't be good. on ft 
know that answer. But I know that commissions can get a point 
of view because of the assignment they're given and end up no 
balancing but coming up with answers that fit the challenge. 
I've worked with the very poor in Montreal in a 
Situation. I know it's not as simple as just taking money, 
handing it over to them and it solves all their voroblems. 
doesn't do a damn thing for them. Equity, churning out 
doesn't solve very many social problems. The social problems 
are real, they need to be tackled. And I'm not opposed to the 
unions developing as part of their strategy release time fre 


employment. I think it's great that they're doing that kind of 
things But that doesn't mean that I think the government 
should be tackling this problem with this point of view. ‘i 
think that you're being headed off in the direction that this 
country doesn't need at this time. They have such huge 


lems to face that I just wonder how they can waste 
looking at the problem from that narrow a viewpoint. 
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The Role of High Schools in Vocational 


Training and Vocational Counselling 
D. McVie 


I have been asked to discuss technical and vocational 
education and the guidance involved at the secondary school 
level. I am not really aware of any good reason for my selec- 
tion except perhaps to obtain a non-expert opinion. But I do 
happen to have a real interest and concern in this area, and I 
am extremely hopeful that the discussion on the topic at this 
seminar will give me an opportunity to learn from you. 

The "one absolute truth" (when one listens to general 
comments) is that the schools are not teaching technical and 
vocational courses well, the courses we teach are not relevant, 
we don't encourage students to enrol in the poorly taught or 
irrelevant courses, and the entire operation is too expensive. 
You may wonder how there can be so many "one absolute" truths, 
but I seldom hear anyone who is not certain that they have the 
Single absolute answer to problems in education. I must admit 
that we have voroblems - probably more than I know — but they 
are complex, not simple, and many of them have their source in 
society, politics, or the general attitude of teachers and 
students rather than in cost or facilities. The recommended 
absolute solutions tend on the other hand to be a lower pupil/ 
teacher ratio, harsher discipline, more academic basics, low- 
ered tax rates, and increased expenditures on equipment. 

In the face of the COuLTicc ing expectations and 
cont Victing = solutions. Iy-do, not feel capable of producing .an 
equally facile presentation to satisfy the group. Le weeds 
attempt to give my view of where the schools are at the moment, 
where they might go in the future, and some of the handicaps 
that must be surmounted if the future is to show a real 


improvement. 
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SOME HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 


The history of technical and commercial education 1n 
Ontario, as in most of North America, relates directly to our 
dependence upon immigration to solve our problems. The objec- 
tive of the influential middle class and the vooliticians who 
represent them has heen to have their children escape manual 
work for clerical or executive occupations. It was recognized 
that some poor students were not going to make it; so, in the 
cities where taking over the farm was not an answer, a series 
of technical and commercial schools were established. Money 
was spent on these institutions, but their acceptance was 
limited. Academic students were encouraged to take a fifth 
year to learn the skills they were vrobably born with, while 
vocational and technical students were expected to achie 
mastery of their skills in four years. My personal experience 
is that it is easier to pass a graduate history course than to 
patch a plaster wall without a bulge or cut a 45-degree 


ry 


without a crack showing in the joint. I doubt whether si; 
years would overcome my problems with these two chal 
while milling a sprocket would probably keep me occupies: 
lifetime. The separation of academic and technical stream 
tended to be absolute until after the second world war, when 
number of veterans who had gone through technical schools pric 
to enlistment used their veteran's preference to ente: 
sity courses. Once enrolled they soon showed the 
the ariitacial, davision,, but to. dortso «they usuadd had 
abandon their technical expertise for academic vursui 

In spite of the evidence, however, changes wer 
coming. Not until the county boards and the credit 
appeared did the walls begin to crumble. Composite ate 3 
were built throughout the province, and the solely academic 
collegiates started to lose much of their attraction. 
vast numbers of students are including some technica 
commercial courses in their programs and, in the 
developing’ a greater respect: for those options. The creati 


growth, and development of community colleges have begun to 
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provide a further attraction for secondary school students to 
look at the technical options available. These changes do not 
mean that the ovroblems have disappeared, or even more than 
begun to disappear, but at least some of the necessary first 


steps have been taken. 
THE NEED 


A second aspect of the problem that deserves a brief 
review is the need for specialized training. It may seem 
almost redundant to talk of need when there are nearly a mil- 
lion unemployed, but there is no more advantage to having an 
unemployed machinist than an unemployed PhD sociologist except 
that the investment may be somewhat less. This summer I 
attended a meeting of representatives of employers, labour, and 
government. The emvloyers Knew they desperately needed mould- 
makers and machinists, but showed little interest, indeed 
almost hostility, when asked to look ahead at other needs. 
They offered general criticisms of school and college training 
but were reluctant to generate the minimum core of knowledge 
that would be required to improve the product. This experience 
is not an isolated one, unfortunately, but an example of a con- 
tinuing problem. The vocations and technologies tend to change 
rapidly, and our methods of projecting needs are at the kinder- 
garten level. With teacher supply we know we don't need many, 
but we continue to turn them out. With technical and voca- 
tional training we don't even Know the real need, and yet the 
specialties tend to be numerous and relatively small in number 
(fifteen hundred to two thousand more needed in the machinist 
and mould-maker categories at this time), with employers 
varying: from Ford to, a local shop.employing, two. or, threes. t.,Our 
employment record for technical graduates in London this year 
reached almost mO uper cent, with. a further s20.tog 25 pere.cent 
FOINGssi nto. -Lurther,. education. The high employment figure 
reflects a close relationship between our technical teachers 
and. sndustry,.but that.is notetypical.of schools: .in.,the. Largest 


centres or in the smaller ones, where industry is less 
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community-oriented or located in other areas entirely. Even in 


London, however, our knowledge of long-term needs is far too 
limited, and this makes guidance even less exact than it 
normally is. 

In the service vocations, as in commercial training, the 
needs tend to be more constant where the student is taught good 
work habits and the value of a vleasant personality. 
tional schools have a very high placement rate, although even 
here trouble can develop from a growth in self-service retail- 
ing, especially in automobile servicing. The introduction 
the credit system into schools has of course had a tremendous 
impact on vocational schools, where the old two-year program 
has been extended to four years for many students, thereby 
raising the potential training level markedly. We have serious 
problems determining the level of expertise that should 
introduced and what can be done to ensure that the extra time 
is not used to train students to work at a less efficient level 


by reducing the pace of teaching:and learning. 
ATTITUDES TOWARD TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Having looked briefly at where the schools are now and 
what we know of specific needs, I turn next to my major con- 
Geren’: In spite of huge expenditures by governments 
level and repeated statements that technical training 
tial to our industrial growth, the public and many educators 
Fust=do Nnotwaccept” ‘reality. For example, the working paper 
developed in response to the Interface study suggests on s1b< 
Jece CouUnCEE, for sousiness, and technology out of eéig such 
councils. It does suggest that some college teachers be 
involved, but not in any specific terms. It implies throughout 
its content that English and mathematics are the only real 
concerns. While I can agree that the communication skills are 
essential, I can hardly agree that the business and technoloay 
interface is less important at the level of post-secondary 


education than at the academic level. 
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The examples of attitude problems are almost endless, but 
a few may make my point clearer. This summer one of our prin- 
cipals wrote a paper for a university course, and its contents 
appeared in the London Free Press. In studying the possible 
closure of a secondary school, the author looked only at com- 
parative costs per student at our major comprehensive school 
and at other schools' per-student costs, and, since the costs 
were highest in the technical courses, recommended that the 
major comprehensive school should be closed as an economy 
measure. Another principal stated publicly that all small 
schools should remain oven even though all options would basi- 
cally be wived out. When courses in French were offered in a 
fully composite school, some parents suggested they should have 
been offered in a strictly academic school, although there is a 
great deal of evidence that excellent academic students benefit 
more in the comprehensive school, and it certainly offered many 
more future choices to the French students. Both schools were 
basically in the same area of the city, so that socioeconomic 
factors were not an issue but history was a major influence. 
These incidents occurred in London, but they are not atypical, 
unfortunately, as all boards face the same attitudes. These 
problems of attitude are extremely comolex and extend from the 
most rigid classicist to the technical teachers themselves. 
Whether it is a lack of understanding of the need for technical 
education or the defensive attitude of a technical teacher who 
mentally considers his role inferior, the damage done is 
equally serious. Both these extremes are fading, but we would 
be hiding our heads in the sand if we did not consider the 
reality. As long as educators fail to see the essential role 
of some technical or commercial education for most students but 
particularly for those who eventually will staff our industrial 
development, the public will be unlikely to develop the posi- 
tive attitudes we need. 

As if our other problems were not sufficient, when we 
start to look at the interface between the colleges and the 
schools, jealousy or self-protection must be added to our list 


of concerns. At the time the community colleges were formed it 
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might well have been possible to rationalize the provision of 


technical and business training. Money was not a major concern; 
neither was job security. The opportunity was not seized, and 


although overlap is not the major concern it might be (or may 
become as institutions hungry for customers join the fray), it 


exists to a wasteful extent. The most pressing concern under 
present conditions is the grant level, which makes it difficult 
to continue certain options at secondary schools, while Limited 
college grants for some of the adult education activities 
create problems for them as well. The attitudes of the profes-~ 
sionals in both types of institution do not make it easy even 


to generate discussions let alone agree on solutions. 
Instead of recognizing the differences in student maturity 
and motivation and examining what each can do best, there is a 
tendency to become defensive; the attitude, while far fr 
versal, is far too common. The real weaknesses of both systems 
need to be examined and efforts initiated to overcome them. 
The schools need to know what skills are essential at their 
level whether in communication or technical trades 
concentrate Jon’) producing «those skilIs in their 
Colleges must also recognize which skills their student lave 
already developed and work from those, giving full credit for 
what has been mastered. They must be on constant guard against 
trying to become junior universities, while maintaining 
standards that are essential to the jobs of their grad: 
In one example that came to my attention last week it was sug= 
gested that millwrights should know most of the theorems 
plane geometry and understand the theories of logari 
While I can accept the possibility that the practical 
tions of those mathematical vorinciples might prove essential 
am convinced they are inappropriate to the training of a master 
craftsman. I wonder whether an unconscious desire 


CO prove 


academic equality is not a factor. In secondary schools 


Same mental process can often be detected. I would urge closer 


co-operation between the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 


> 


and the Ministry of Education and the involvement of 


neutral 


people to review objectively what each should be doing on tk 
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basis of effectiveness and cost. Premier Davis has recently 
stolen my idea and named a single minister over two Ministries. 


I certainly hope Bette Stephenson can accomplish the task I 
have suggested. 


RELEVANCE 


Perhaps the most common complaint of employers of techni- 
cal, business, or academic graduates at all levels of education 
is the lack of relevance of the training to the job that they 
are faced with in business. A large portion of the problem, of 
course, lies with the type of graduate hired. We have students 
who write will, speak well, are strong in shorthand, mechanics, 
Or science, and are creative, but few of them enter the job 
market directly. A community college instructor recently 
pointed out to an employer group that our best secondary stu- 
dents in machine shop or welding went directly into industry, 
learned quickly, and were considered industry-trained, while 
the weaker students went on to college courses but tended to 
remain relatively weak learners. I agree with that assessment. 
But there are other vroblems which affect the learner, and the 
most easily corrected is course content. We cannot as educa- 
tors teach everything that individual industries require, but 
we could teach the essential elements if they were clearly 
defined. In London, as in a number of school boards, we have 
found it necessary to develop a minimum core curriculum in most 
academic subjects to ensure some standard of mastery. Industry 
leaders must work toqether to determine what those essential 
and common elements of the various occupations are and then 
demand that we tell them when and where we can deliver mastery 
learning of those elements. A recent Industrial Training 
Council meeting I attended showed little understanding of the 
variety of problems the individual employees faced or of our 
need to have them achieve consensus. Somehow we must reach the 
good journeymen throughout the industrial comolex and have them 
validate a minimum core curriculum for both schools and col- 


leges in each trade. 


ON 


We have two other major problems with the relevance of our 


programs, and both are becoming more serious. Our equipment 
was almost all purchased a number of years ago on the basis of 


federal grants, but with those grants gone and restraint the 


name of the game replacement with more up-to-date equipment is 
becoming constantly more difficult. Our present equipme: 

budget will not permit the replacement of our equipment even 
over a twenty-year period. When one considers the impact of 
both wear and technological change, it is indeed going to 
become more difficult to maintain a relevant program. The 
other major concern is our increasingly aging staff. Technica! 
teachers, like all of us, tend to consider most important those 
things that were imvortant to them when they were using them 
directly. For this reason the 1968-73 period saw us making 
relatively rapid changes as new teachers, fresh from industry 

entered our shops each September. This process has slowed and 
will be further slowed in some areas as the youngest, most 
current teachers are forced out of the schools by declining 
enrolment. We must plan very specifically to overcome this 
problem by keeping our teachers in direct contact with 
industry. One solution is to encourage teacher and student 
involvement with co-operative work schemes where both get inte 
industrial settings to see the latest in machines, methods, and 
materials. For this reason we must consider very carefully the 
tendency to solve the administrative problems involved in work- 
study and on-the-job training programs by naming co-ordinators. 
These individuals, no matter how good they may be, cannot carry 


the messages back to the shop teachers that the latter 


obtain: by visiting their students in an industrial, setting 
THE CENTRAL FEATURE 
The one element not mentioned previously OxGeDe — qh 


casual manner is the students. School administrators oft 


qoke “that! we. coulda) wunvery sefficient. school . systems. i 


le) 


we 
didn't have any students or teachers to bother us except that 


we might find it somewhat boring. Seriously, however, too 


ou 


often we talk about the courses, standards, or basics without 
really considering those at whom they are aimed. Generally 
speaking, students today are very conscious of individual 
rights, but at the same time they tend to be influenced 
strongly by veer voressures. They have high expectations for 
earnings upon entering the work force and expect immediately 
many comforts we earned only after years of labour. They want 
a purpose for activity other than the request of an adult. 
They tend not to aim for the future at the expense of the 
present. Finally, they look for white collar positions rather 
than) blue’. collarisjops:.: This summer I was looking for some 
casual labour help with a project and perused the employment- 
wanted columns. I saw at least twenty advertisements for young 
people who wanted to be public relations executives; a number 
had ambitions in personnel; but none was anxious to work at any 
sort of manual labour. I am not suggesting that young people 
are, -lazy,.ovppsindolent. but iratherounthat. fare too. many ushave=a 
Dicture of instant leadership, preferably in a commercial or 
financial institution. They did not create that false picture; 
they read it in papers and magazines, heard it on radio, and 
saw it on television. Both the middle class and the employed 
lower class have a dream for their children, and governments 
and educators joined in an advertising program which implied 
that academic education was the combination to the vault. Our 
society, unfortunately, has developed a bad habit of importing 
its workers, both skilled and unskilled, and our young people 
are an integral part. of that society. It doesn't mean all 
students are the same or that no change can be made, but it 
does mean a real problem exists. 

To overcome our problems with student attitudes, more than 
a few public statments on the need for technical training will 
be required. Our guidance counsellors cannot do it alone. 
Industry must get deeply involved in visiting schools and sel- 
ling their need. The amount of government advertising must at 
least equal their earlier expenditures on the need for academic 
education. The specific steos in the educational process and 


the “relative roles of schools and’ “colleges . must be, clearly 
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stated so that students can understand them, and it must be 
clear that those steos are well organized and essential. Then 
the concept of mastery must be equally developed and supported 
if our new technical graduates are to satisfy the demands Sf 


industry. 
GUIDANCE SERVICES 


When I was a graduate student assistant in the Vocational 
Guidance Centre in the early fifties, guidance was high 
structured, and we spent much of our time updating vocational 
information and sending it out to schools. Regular weekly 
periods were assigned for transmission of this information to 
students. Tre’ “Lack “of Elexibiitity .in the .schools'" programs 
made much of the effort futile, and the rigidity of the 
ance format led to a lack of credibility among both students 
and staff. As the years vassed the flexibility of the schools 
was increased, and the importance of the individual became 
paramount. Increased study of psychology as a part 
training of guidance counsellors led to an increasing emphasis 
on personal or adjustment counselling and a lessening emphasis 
on factual information flows. The theory was that it was use- 
less knowing about careers if you were too mixed up to enjoy 
them, so that we had best concern ourselves with ersonal 


adjustment to the social order. There was still a continuing 


element of educational and vocational guidance, but its impor= 
tance was downgraded and the time available increasiagly 
eroded. 


Recently it became obvious that we had problems 
career guidance. Weakness of the delivery systems only compli- 
cated the lack of up-to-date information. The Ministry of 
Education developed a Computer Guidance Information Sy ster 
which made it possible to obtain the latest information 
careers in a computer printout for individual students. Four 
years ago a few London schools along with a number of others 
across the province were using the system for a relatively few 
Students. By last year the Ministry made the program avail 
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to all students in Ontario through regional centres with the 
being paid by the government. During the past year the federal 
government obtained the Ontario files, expanded them to some 
extent). candmotfered@awsystem,oibutito cthisipointe ltniss not Sas 
available in schools. Not resting on their laurels in this 
area, and responding to the obvious leadership and interest of 
the deputy minister, George Waldrum, the Ministry is beginning 
this year to provide vocational and interest inventories to 
strengthen the guidance program. The technical aspect of the 
delivery system is now pretty well in place and more accurate, 
efficient, and wide-ranging than ever before. We used to 
revise our monographs on vocations every two to five years; now 
the revisions can be made at least yearly, and more frequently 
when required. 

The other aspect of the guidance system, the counsellors, 
have also been updating their role. In our own Board the review 
of guidance roles began at least four years ago and culminated 
in a new policy being adopted almost two years ago. Ministry 
guidelines have since indicated that the direction will be uni- 
versal across the province. The documents are detailed and 
therefore too bulky to repeat here, but the essence of the new 


direction is contained in three elements: 


- The emphasis in guidance will be on academic and vocational 
guidance. Personal guidance will be increasingly the respon- 
sibility of homeroom teachers assisted by guidance = and 
psychological services. 

- A delivery system for accurate information on careers must be 
developed in each school. 

- The expertise of all .teachers, particularly technical and 
vocational teachers, should be increasingly used to provide a 


more versonalized flow of career information. 


The reintroduction of a total staff commitment to guidance 
services, when achieved, should result in a more relevant and 
credible service. Mistakes will still occur, and students will 
often continue to close their eyes and ears to advice, but we 


should soon be able to say with considerable confidence that 
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accurate information is available to every student who will 


accept it. 
SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


The story to this point has been a mixture of good and bad 
news. It recalls an educator commenting at the height of the 
huilding boom that the good news was that they had the best 
technical school in the country and the bad news was that all 
their students were in academic courses. This experience is 
becoming constantly less true. The credit system with its 
single ovtions in various shoos has encouraged hundreds of 
thousands of students to get into shops or commercial courses 
at least at the introductory level. The students who have had 
this experience are much more sympathetic to technical training 
and much more likely to admire and envy the expert who can mill 
a piece of steel, straighten a dented fender, make a motor hum, 
or type rapidly and accurately. The stage is set for the guid- 
ance program and the publicity campaign suggested earlier. 

Generally speaking, the larger city boards have technical 
courses which are reasonably uv-to-date and meeting the needs 
of thousands of students. In London the number of technical 
credits has been increasing much more rapidly than the school 
POoulation. = Furtier growth Ona per-—pupil. basis is’ likely -to 
be limited by increasing numbers of compulsory courses, but 
maintenance of the present interest level is forecast. The 
acceptance of our graduates who have taken four years of train- 
ing is extremely good. As Ii reported earlier, approximately 
seven out of ten go directly into jobs, while two and a half of 
the remaining three go on to further studies. A report made to 
the Toronto Board of Education (Trustee A. Hancock, Chairman, 
Evaluation of Technical Courses Sub-Committee, Toronto Board of 
Education) and presented to the Ontario Technical Directors'! 
Association last May refers to a problem of poor public image 
andiva . failure by “tandUstry- “to” hire ~their graduates. “It is 
difficult to judge the mature of the problem. Does the larger 


City ereate a lack -.6£ community support? Does the 
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separation into technical or commercial or vocational schools 
rather than fully composite or senior composite schools contri- 
cute to the problem? Certainly our two vocational schools have 
greater image problem than our senior composite schools, but 
“he vroblem has been alleviated by the transfer of teachers and 
srincipals between all schools in the system. 
The country boards have a greater problem with technical 
education. Most of them, because of a more scattered popula- 


Lon, have had to limit technical offerings to Auto, Drafting, 


Wood or Building Construction, Welding, and a limited machine 

electrical program. Very often four popular shops will be 
operated with a fifth as a teacher's alternate assignment. [In 
many instances local opportunities for work experience may be 
limited to one or two of the shops. Whereas in the cities the 
‘ivanced students in various specialties can be collected in 
more advanced shops and courses, in smaller centres the level 

equipment and expertise may by necessity be lower. In 
general, however, the county boards with their larger units of 
administration brought the first real technical training 
apportunities to many communities. The .eaniivs Crai ning. vind ty 
which trained the blacksmith and then the auto mechanic, was 
ipplemented (and finally, with the growing complexity of 


machines, supplanted) by an organized, school-centred training 


EaCTLity. tos, whven transocortarvon is provided ~daily. The 


eresence of colleges of applied arts and technology throughout 


bone 


the province and their tendency to set up satellite programs in 
various centres should have multiplied the highly trained 


personnel available. 


ECLINING ENROLMENT 


The effect of declining enrolment is the subject of a 
study by Robert Jackson, and while I do not intend to inject my 
views into the debate, I. could not complete a paper on techni- 
cal education without commenting on my concerns. Technical and 
vocational subjects, to a much greater degree than commercial 


or academic courses, have low pupil/teacher ratios, and the 
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teachers tend to be more limited in the variety of options they 
can handle. These courses are more vulnerable when trends 
change or numbers decline. In a city such as London we will 
have up to three advanced shops in a given technical area and 
perhaps seven junior shops. Most of these have sufficient 
enrolment at present, but a loss of only five to seven students 
Wilt wipe OuL. a class in. one. school. If we keep all our 
schools open and lose 3500 students, who average a third of a 
course each, we could see up to one hundred classes being lost, 
and this might well mean that specialized teachers cannot be 
provided for as many options. Thus the most highly specialized 
and perhavs those less popular (although possibly more essen- 
tial) technical options may disappear from all schools at the 
same time. This threat is even more serious in areas where 
using a part-time teacher in several schools is impossible, but 
it can happen in city schools as well. The addition of two 
more compulsory subjects such as French and physical education 
could have the same impact, of course, by removing many one- 
credit students who help to justify the hiring of a specialist 
teacher, but I feel the minister of education is probably aware 
of that danger. There is less control over declining enrolment. 

The point I want to make clearly and strongly is that 
declining enrolment is a threat not only to the number of 
Students in -anysgiven technical option, but rather. to, the wer 
existence of a number of courses. The grant structure may have 
to be altered or some method developed to generate income if 
the impact both outside and inside the cities is not to be 
serious. Possibly Dr Jackson will provide a solution - if he 
does not then we had better look elsewhere to find one. 


A PROMISING CHANGE 


One of the most significant changes to be introduced into 
technical training was the release in August of a new modular 
program for apprentices in three newly regulated trades. 
Machinists, tool and die makers, and mould-makers will be 


trained under a system that permits the individual to obtain 
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full credit for any identified module in which he has attained 
mastery. For the first time, training in schools, colleges, or 
industry will be recorded provincially as it is completed. 
This process could be expanded to all technical and vocational 
surses with co-operation between boards of education, col- 
Leges, and, in regulated trades at least, the Labour Ministry. 
mbined with the minimum-core approach mentioned earlier, this 
' path could lead to marked and rapid progress. 


~MMARY 


May I stress again that I am a layman in this area rather 
an an expert, and I was requested to give an overview rather 
an a review of research. My own technical experts might well 
sarrel with my reading of the problem or my conclusions, but 
ssibly the real value of the paper lies in the fact that a 
n-expert in a position to exert some influence holds certain 
ews that, even if faulty, should be addressed - whether by a 

on “the ™+knuckles or .a. publicity campaigns On to my 


mclusionss: 


There is a need to develop a minimum core program in techni- 
and vocational skills that teachers and students can handle 
a given period of time. Journeymen and technicians in the 
field must advise us on the relevance of each item in that 
re. The involvement of businessmen, labour representatives, 
ind educators to that end is essential. Once this is accom- 
ished we can insist upon mastery of those elements by our 
rudents, reporting the degree of mastery to employers or 
iyvancing trainees to the next level. I am tired of hearing 
neral complaints about inadequacy when no one has really 
sken the time to find out what training items groups of indus- 
tries consider essential. 
There is a need to implement the modular training units pro- 
posed by the Ministry of Labour and extend them to all aspects 
tradani na. The modular approach should enable flexible 
movement between secondary schools and community colleges or 


Employer-Sponsored Training. One of the greatest problems 
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facing guidance personnel is attempting to tell students where 
they can complete their training while protecting the credit 
they will receive for the current course. Surely, if we can 
identify the elements that have been mastered, granting credit 
for the achievement should be simplified. 

- A major advertising vrogram to improve the image of technical 
and vocational education is required. Both students and par- 
ents need to be reached, but so do an unfortunately large 
number of narrow-minded educators who see only copies of them- 
selves as being worthwhile. The Ministry of Education needs to 
make it clear to trustees, senior administrators, and princi- 
pals that they have an obligation to the country to make it 
work even if some favourite symbols of the past have to 
disappear. 

- The problem of equipment replacement must be faced. A survey 
of schools in Ontario indicates that well over $16 million is 
needed just to replace equipment that is both over fifteen 
years old and obsolete or worn out. How many machines are 
built to take the bruising of novices for fifteen years? The 
replacement budgets for our Board and most other Boards will 
not replace major equipment over a twenty- or even a thirty- 
year period because much of the limited budget is used entirely 
on short-life items. 

- The community colleges must refrain from setting up academic 
barriers that have no relevance to the trade or vocation. 
Secondary schools are not guiltless in this area, but there 
seems to be a tendency to expand the weakness at the college 
level. One course for a machine trade suggested the theory of 
logarithms as a minor vart of the mathematics requirement. The 
use of logarithms, may@ibe yneedede= 1 I -am- no =judge ~= "but -I™just 
cannot believe that the theory should be a_e reasonable 
requirement. 

- There must be a commitment by government and labour represen- 
tatives, businessmen, and educators at all levels that their 


personal feelings will be submerged to meet the challenge of 
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training excellent technicians and tradesmen so that our 
broductivity can increase. Failure to do so will lead us 
further into inflation and unemployment. 


DISCUSSION 


STEWART I'm going to ask Mr McVie from London to talk to 
thismorngngs-onmithe) 4role. of ~high. schools “in. vocational 
1ining and vocational counselling. 


1.0. MeVIE Thank you, Mr Stewart. When asked to prepare this 

paper I had to pretty well start from scratch. When I say I'd 

had very little experience, I guess it gives away the little 

sesret that guidance people didn't have to have very much expo- 

sure. I'd been in guidance at the Ontario College of Education 

a year but still felt very little relationship to industry 

a direct sense. One of the things that I noticed quickly in 

group of industrialists or commercial people was the readi- 

S with which they could condemn the educational system in 
eral terms. 

I might say first that I use the term technical education 
here. It's common in the school system to distinguish between 
technical education, which machinists are considered to be a 

*t of for example, and vocational education, which has in the 
stor implied® -oecctipations) *for “those with ~ limited. ability. 
-re's a more marked difference in that area in Toronto than 
London, verhaps, but there still is a break between techni- 
and vocational which is artificial in a sense and more 
cendent upon our choice of students for the courses than on 
the content of the courses. For example, in Peel County, if 
want to take auto body you have to be a vocational student 
th limited academic ability. fev om ce wn. LOndOney OU Can Lt 
xe auto body unless you're above that category, because they 
*taot ier Ritsamtrthe ivocational ischool but in, the, technical 
sehool, so that you have to have a fairly high level of ability 
towtakeduets How anybody can defend those two positions log- 
ically <is beyond me. am “noti.going gtos cry... Tm Just. say ing 
that technical and vocational can have specific meanings in 
ucational institutions. In this paper I've assumed that any 
training was vocational training. Bute yO Use) Lagat Tcl cm 
slipping back into the word technical training fairly often. 
There is a tendency, if you take a vocational training program 
and: Duthli Peihite.: ae technical -school, to call it..a.technical 
subject. Maybe that will further clarify the matter. 

In Ontario, as in most of North America but even more so 
in Canada, there has been historically a feeling that technical 
education was a poor cousin, something you did if you could not 


do academic subjects. It was a feeling of social justice, I 
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guess, rather than educational: considerations that led, in 
larger cities, where such students were more concentrated and 
there were no farms to keep them occupied, to the building of 
technical and commercial schools. I was in Ontario just one 
year, but long enough to recognize that "the greasers went down 
there". That feeling was common in Sault Ste Marie when I was 
there, and I have heard of it in other cities since. 

That started to be tackled as a problem when the credit 
system came in. Now the credit system did a lot of bad things, 
but it did some very good things, and one of them was to mingle 
technical education and academic education and make it possible 
for the first time for students to pick up an option in’ a tech= 
nical area without becoming technical students. In most areas 
it did not destroy the technical program, but in some it did. 
In some vlaces they broke up every subject and said you must 
only take a single option. Of course, that can destroy 
training, but it didn't happen in London and in certain other 
centres. 

In Ontario people have said that to go on to university 
you need five years of secondary training, referring to a group 
who are intellectually the elite, who should be able to learn 
that kind of program in about three years. At the same time, 
where we were training students for highly skilled occupations 
we felt that four years was the maximum in the vocational 
schools and even cut it down to two years. We've just started 
to offer some of our students four years of vocational school, 
and you'd be amazed at the number of academics who think that's 
disgusting and disgraceful, that we're wasting their time. Why 
should it take them that long to learn to plaster? But if you 
really want to create a machinist, it seems to me an awful lot 
harder to accomplish than to take a bright youngster and expect 
him to do graduate work in history. But that has not been the 
common view. 

More five-year technical or technology courses have 
recently been introduced, but instead of oroducing master 
craftsmen we're tending to produce pre-engineering students. 

Many people think technical education has now reached into 
the whole province. In fact county boards tended to build 
limited-function, composite schools. In Peel County, for exam- 
ple, it's impossible to get anything other than four basic 
shops unless you are in the heart of Mississauga. Apart from 
one school with about five or six shops, all the schools have 
four shop programs, none of which would exceed what we in 
London call junior composite, a level we consider gives courses 
only suitable to .the first two years of secondary school. 
There is no school the equivalent of the technical schools in 
Tornponto, , Oc tawa,. Hamilton, +.om Londoni-.ian. the whole reg lomnot 
Peel, including Mississauga, which is now the province's 
seventh largest city. Therefore, technical education usually 
refers to what the city schools can deliver rather than county 
schools. This merely reflects, the fact that the senior tech- 
nical schools were set up in the early stages in the cities, 
where the large numbers of students who could not reach the 
academic level were at that time located. 

Industrial representatives know little more about what 
they need for the future than we as educators do. They know 
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they need welders now, today, and wonder why they haven't got 
them. They're stealing them madly from each other because 
General Motors suddenly decided they needed fifty, and because 
“1ey pay a nice wage everybody else in the city is stripped. 
Sut ask them what they want for next week, next year, or if 

2re's any other occupation they might need in the future or 
would have an interest in, and they find it very hard to say. 

milarly, I found it very difficult to persuade them that they 
needed to be specific about their complaints and their needs. 
It'S easy Stott” Saytrour Pcourses aren't relievant to #ttoday™'s 

ckshop. It's another to say exactly where they're not 
“Levant. In other words, what kind of welding svecifically 
se@ they talking about? Don't tell me that our welders aren't 

od enough - they're not good enough at what? We find that 

type of welding has changed very drastically, but you get a 

oup together and they don't tell you that. You have to work 

out of them. They have not taken the time to analyse what 

is they want from their employees at the beginning. Nhat 

Kind of an employee do they really want coming into their 

.ant? What does that student really need to have mastered, as 
vxoposed to have covered? 

There is a great problem trying to get industry to be 

pecific. We have to work with them, force them to go on to 

Floor of their shops to find out what their workers are 
iolng. Often they're represented by personnel people, or 

1etimes managers; sometimes we get as close to a workfloor as 

‘emen; but too seldom do we go right to the fellow doing the 

and ask him what he needs to know to do it. What does he 

juring the day? What activities are really involved in the 

Nobody who was there six years ago can tell vou; they 

have to be there today, because it's changed that often and 
completely. 

Two or three thousand people in a large area is a very 

all need to be met by an educational trust over a number of 
years, so more knowledge in this field is doubly important. 
ause the numbers are small they can fluctuate very rapidly, 

a school system set up in Ontario to vroduce two thousand 

ole is very easily oversold; we'd not only be turning out 

» many teachers, but too many machinists and everything else. 

We've had fewer problems in training for service occupa- 

ns. The employment level is extremely high. It changes 

n self-service come into an area, as in gasoline retailing, 

bu other than that it's much easier to keep up with and 

prepare people for. The knowledge of the skills is probably 

MOY widespread, and the level of acceptance, the level of 

jerstanding of who should go into it, of who wants to go into 
is probably greater. 

We still haven't got a realistic attitude towards tech- 
nical training. The Interface study, a huge study of the 
relations between colleges and the secondary schools, suggested 
that out of eight councils to deal with various aspects only 
one be concerned with business and technology. Is the major 
oroblem in industry, and with the kinds of students that the 
colleges are turning out, the English of those students? I know 
that problem is very apparent, but how much does it matter 
whether a machinist has agreement of the subject and predicate 
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in a letter when his job is to turn out a finely milled tube? 
English and mathematics, in other words, aren't the only things 
in the world. When we talk about the students not knowing 
them, what students are we talking about? We turn out students 
that, according to tests, are equal to or better than those of 
1935. People who say "they used to be great and they aren't 
now" are wrong. We're talking about students who never did 
learn to communicate properly, are still not doing so, but are 
appearing in colleges because the colleges never existed 
before. 

The attitude towards technical education is a real problem 
for me. I refer in my paper to one of our principals, who this 
summer compared the cost of education in our most complex sec- 
ondary school, Beal Tech, which is known throughout Ontario, 
with that in a little academic school having one or two op- 
tions, found it was more expensive, and decided we should close 
Beal Tech. Obviously it would save a lot of money. Of course 
he -didmttrearry it further’ and suggest that if you cut outall 
the technical courses at Beal Tech and put up some walls you 
could hold all the academic classes in that one school, close 
all those little academic schools, and save a great deal more 
money. They tend not to go the second mile. 

When we're setting budgets we ought not to be horrified 
when a $5000 technical machine comes up for replacement. We 
don't see that kind of expenditure for English, geography, or 
history, but we have to accept it as part of our obligation to 
society, not just to a few students in that particular class- 
room. I think more people in education now are sympathetic to 
technical education, but this prejudice won't be completely 
eliminated as long as we pretend it doesn't exist. 

Another area is the self-protectionism of both the col- 
leges and the secondary schools in looking at the job that's to 
be done. I think it's very unfortunate that at the time that 
the colleges were formed a greater effort wasn't made to 
rationalize who was going to do what and who could do it best. 
It would have been much easier then when job security wasn't at 
stake and restraint wasn't pushing budgets down. When you talk 
about it now, every teacher immediately thinks of layoffs. 
However there still does exist an overlap which is wasteful and 
could be corrected to some extent without dislocation of the 
staff or budget. We somehow have to get the groups working 
together with an open mind to accomplish that. 

I think the colleges have to be on guard against trying to 
become junior universities - and I know that's been said from 
the time they were formed. They have to maintain the standards 
that are essential to their graduates not build up new academic 
hurdles for craftsmen to go through. I refer in my paper to a 
proposed college course in which it was suggested a millwright 
should know most of theorems in plane geometry and understand 
the theory of logarithms. It turned out those aspects of the 
course were rejected. The college person responsible for pre- 
senting the course said he agreed with me that they were 
inappropriate, but they had been put in because of the vressure 
from the mathematics department! I know that what that kind of 
pressure is, and I'm not being critical because it happens in 
évery one of our schools as well. It's something that we have 
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CO be alert to, because it can be pushed in by faculties who 
aesire to upgrade their own specialty. If you look at what the 
electrical unions have set up as a requirement for their occu- 
pation, it's beyond belief. They have nothing to do with being 
electrician. They must have to do with keeping the electri- 
cians' union selective, keeping out bodies and raising the 
Supposed educational level of members. Le -camiit) »thinki-of an 
scucational rationale. But they're no different than any other 
Sroup; they did it because they're human, not because they're a 
union. Every time there's an upgrading of teachers, everybody's 
“orandfathered": people without the degrees are all considered 
nave degrees; the people who didn't take principal's train- 
g were all considered to have done so. The same thing is done 

Lm every field of endeavour. 

Relevance is always a problem not only in technical 
courses but in all courses. We just went through a whole year 
of developing a relevant core curriculm in English that would 

il us what really was important to the growth of English 
stills that would lead a student to be able to write properly 
and read properly at the end of a schooling period. We haven't 
sone that in enough technical subject. We have just agreed to 
jo it for one technical course. All the items in that curricu- 
Lum will go to the shops and have the content checked against 
weat is real in London; then we'll go within 80 per cent of 

at. In other words, what's common to 80 per cent of the 
_sdustries would be included in the course, and the rest would 
questioned, not removed, but questioned whether it should be 

Ft “to thesparticulars: industry soranct ail .thinks.that's aiisteo 

the right direction. If we can get it done quickly and 
ecessfully, we have an opportunity to take all courses and do 
same thing with them. If we can do that, we can update 
sourses annually or every two years, as opposed to what is now 
apout a five-year process. Those of you connected with indus- 
try will recognize that five years is too long to go without an 
item-by-item check of a content of a course. 

Teacher aging will make this more important, because over 
ten-year period when these schools were being built we were 

iring people right out of the field all the time and had a 

onstant flow of fresh information. Now we're not hiring them 

more, and the teachers are getting older. If we're going 

set upd on-the-job training for students, the teachers need 

get into the shop at the same time their students do to see 
what is really being done. 

The students themselves want white collar rather than blue 

llar work. i dont. sthinkad.t syelaz tiness. :erlithinkiaithas? part 
»€£ the picture they were given through the strong advertising 
‘-ampaign of the federal-provincial government. It was vushed. 
sht now the middle-class and the employed lower class have a 
aream for their children. So do educators; during education 
week our theme was “stay in school", and what kind of school 
did we picture? We pictured a college with ivy growing down 
it. I never saw a shot of. "Stay in school” with-a picture*‘of 
the shops or a master craftsman emerging. It was an academic 
orogram we were pushing. 

I think we need to do an equally good job of advertising 
the rewards and the need for technical education, and I don't 
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think it's hard to do so on a straight financial basis if we 
want to do it that way. But there are other rewards. I remem- 
ber an accountant in Toronto when I was a student; I showed him 
how to repair a window and put in one little pane of glass. The 
putty was a mess - it was all over the place - but that pane of 
glass was his. He got more satisfaction out of that messy pane 
of glass than he did out of doing the books of five companies. 
So there is a satisfaction to that kind of thing. 

Guidance services, having heard some of the confusion that 
exists about various forms of training from apprenticeships to 
employer-sponsored to college to a variety of private schools 
and so on, my sympathies for the guidance department have 
grown. There isn't a nice, clear package to give people. 
There's a lot of confusion about what you get if you do this 
for four years and what it will mean to you three years later. 
But guidance did move away from that approach for a number of 
years. The theory seemed to be that it wasn't much use knowing 
about careers if you were too mixed up to enjoy them. There 
was a switch to psychology in the training of counsellors, a 
greater emphasis on personal adjustment, less on telling people 
how they could get ahead in the world. Recently we've had 
another turnaround in guidance services. The government has 
started to provide a comvouter service to tell students where 
and how each occupation can be trained for and what the pre- 
dicted needs are. The provincial government has moved into 
vocational and interest testing as well, so that they are now 
oroviding a fairly complex service to individual students and 
wild payiy school -boards sto )*provide “this  sérvice (to! their 
students. 

Emphasis has shifted to vocational as opposed to personal 
guidance. Our school system is also stressing the role of the 
teachers themselves in using their expertise in guiding stu- 
dents. We want to get it out of the little guidance office with 
three people and get all the teachers involved, because the 
combined knowledge of the staff, varticularly in a technical 
school, is far beyond that of the guidance department alone. 

To summarize: first, we need a minimum core program in 
the technical and vocational schools that teachers and students 
can handle in a given period of time. Second, there's a need 
to extend modular training units to all aspects of training. 
Third, a major advertising program is needed to improve the 
image of technical and vocational education. FOur thy ate 
problem of expensive equioment replacement must be faced. 
Fifth7s thesccommunity >colleges) must* refrain from setting. up 
academic barriers that have no relevance to the trade or 
vocation. And sixth, there must be a commitment by government, 
labour, business, and educators to the training of excellent 
technicians and tradesmen. 


J.A. STEWART Thank you, Mr McVie. And now to get a little 
different slant on this subject, I'll ask David Winch for his 
views. 


D.M. WINCH When first approached to act as discussant on this 


paper I welcomed the opportunity because I've always wondered 
just what the role of the high schools was in vocational 
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training. So I read the paper and was surprised’to find abso- 
lutely no discussion of whether the high school should have a 
Te to play in vocational’ training. 
I think I know the role the schools should play. But 
cucation and manpower training are two different things. 
ication is essentially concerned, as we all know, with devel- 
ment of the mind, development of the person. It focuses on 
ceracy in a very broad sense, because of the advantages of a 
terate population for society as a whole; that is where the 
social interest comes in. And we have learned from experience 
“sat education will not be done by the masses unless the state 
is@€S it, and does it compulsorily. 

But where the emnhasis on education is always on under- 
anding, the whole raison d'étre of manpower training is its 
Levance to a job. If it produces anything, it produces pri- 

yately owned and marketable human capital. It's a very private 
matter, not a question of the social interest directly. And we 
find that investment in such training can be handled in the 
vate sector. We have a larger number of secretarial schools 
ering typing training in this country than we do private 
noeols offering education. We've got various forms of on-the- 
training in industry, apprenticeships and so on. But it's 
going to be as viable for industry to offer manpower 
iining itself if so much of the funds are being siphoned off 
©O a state system that promises to do the job. I can under- 
ond businessmen not proceeding with manvower training as 
ensively themselves when they had to finance a school system 
t is supposed to do it for them. So the role of manpower 
ational training gives rise to two questions: who should 
for it, and who should actually do it? The implicit answer 
the first question throughout Mr McVie's paper. is -that the 
»nayer should pay. The training in question is very valuable 
the student, potentially very valuable to the employer, and 
mensurately expensive. As a result of it the students' pro- 
ictivity will increase and the employers' production will 
sorease. Their profits, their wages, will increase. But why 
as “a taxpayer I "should “foot” the” bill isi a question which. is 
noe answered. 

Showld “this” ‘training’ be done:-ine the high, .schools? Or 
should we get the academic side of the high schools over some- 
what faster for students pursuing this route, permit them to 

into industry, and leave the funds with industry to do the 
training? That is, after all, the alternative. If we look at 
t problems the high schools face as they were outlined by Mr 
“Vie we'd have very serious cause for thought. He tells us 
rhat the teachers themselves are out of touch with the relevant 
eyllabus and their equipment is obsolete, from which I conclude 
that’ the job* 1s "not, going’ to be done very wells. oinen. newgoes 
or to tell us about the small centres and the limited enrolment 
courses which are not viable in an age of declining enrolment. 
That means of course that the highly specialized and less popu- 
lar options are going to he dropped first, and the conclusion 
in my mind is that the schools can cope only with the estab- 
lished, large-volume trades, the ponular courses for which they 
can maintain a viable enrolment. In this country that means 
the big, well-established, well-known industries are 
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going to have their early manpower training done, and done 
poorly, in the high schools at the expense of the taxpayer, 
whereas the young, vibrant, and specialized industries are not 
going to get that service, although they're going to foot the 
et They're going to be left to do their own training. I 
wonder whether this can be justified? 

Furthermore, his paper suggested that the schools them- 
selves admit that they often don't know what they ought to be 
doing. When he observes that jobs and technologies tend to 
change rapidly, and methods of projecting needs are "at kinder- 
garten level", I conclude that it simply is not efficient to 
separate training for the job from the site of the job itself. 

Now, suppose we left vocational training to the industrial 
process through training schools, apprenticeships, and so on 
and took it out of the high school environment. What would we 
find? Mr McVie's paper implies that we would find modern tech- 
niques and current problems, because the training, since it's 
done on the job, would have to be up-to-date. Both the teacher 
and the student would be getting on-the-job experience. The 
up-to-date equioment would be there, and it would be afford- 
able, because there is a voroduct that is saleable. Granted, 
the productivity of the early apprentice may be low while he's 
learning, but there is output. He learns in the right environ- 
ment, on modern equipment, with a teacher who is current in his 
methods. There is, of course, a quite distinct question of the 
role of government in financing such training. I could see 
that handled through various apvropriate tax deduction schemes, 
if only to write off the cost of manpower against taxes. We 
can olay with that scheme to vut in the taxpayers’ contribu- 
tions, but it would be spread evenly. It means that those 
industries that are new, vibrant, and specialized could get 
their training financed in part through tax deductions, as well 
as the old and well-established industries. What is the obli- 
gation of government? Mr McVie says the responsibility rests 
with government and industry to boost the high school system, 
with helo, money, and advertising. The alternative, and it's 
one we should consider, is for government and the school system 
simply to get out of the way, free up the tax dollars, and 
leave industry to train its workers. 


J.A. STEWART Thank you, David. The floor is now open for 
discussion. 


R.B. McAUSLAND I agree wholeheartedly with David. And others, 
of course, should get out of the schools too. I think doctors 
should be trained by other doctors, similarly lawyers, similar- 
ly engineers, and probably economists; and we certainly don't 
need economists teaching teacher economists. Why don't they 
just go and work? You're absolutely right. 


J. SWEENEY I'd like to refer Professor Winch to a very recent 
study done by Coopers, Lvbrand at the request of the Ministry 
which clearly pointed out that the so-called teaching 
expertise in industry itself was pathetically poor. The wil- 
lingness of industry to commit their best people to work with 
their trainees, to commit their best equipment to training, was 
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not very good. There are lot of problems with training in 
secondary schools, but, I'm nots convinced that dumping:sitrout of 
the secondary schools into industry is the answer either. We 
nave already found that industry will simply use, in the worst 


sense of the word, those trainees totally for their own bene- 


Pte They'll get out of them what's to their own advantage, 


jiving them the least possible to meet their training needs. 


',.D. McVIE When it comes to training, secondary schools are as 


efficient as any other group. The people selected in industry 


Oo do training would face exactly the same problems our teach- 


ers face, unless they're rotated in and out of the shops on a 
weekly basis, and industry doesn't do that any more than we do. 


=£ they get somebody in the training section, they stay in the 


craining section, so that the problem of relevance remains. 


On the other hand I don't know that we should do every- 


thing in the high school either. I proposed to my board this 
year that several courses that were particularly expensive 
should be moved to the colleges. And I think there are college 
sOurses that would be better at the elementary level. But 
simply move the students out who decided on a skilled trade at 
an early stage would be going back to the 1920s when we had a 


very highly structured social system, when if you couldn't get 


through an academic course you were a second-rate citizen, 
getting a diploma at the end of grade 9 and for the rest of 
your life being condemned to a second-rate level of involvement 


society. The only thing that saved a great many people from 


che twenties and thirties was the war, the fact that they got 
‘into it and when they came out were able to use veterans' 
sredit to get back into the academic stream. 


r,.R. KINLEY I tend to agree with Mr Winch as well, but I think 


possibly his distinctions are just too sharply drawn. Manpower 
training 1s not -strictly an individual.concern any»moresscit's ia 
matter of great social concern, just as being able to handle 
English is a social concern. The whole program of government 
cnvestment in manpower training over the past twenty years in 


‘anada reflects the fact that social consequences arise if we 


not have veople trained to a fairly reasonable level. 
There is a strong feeling that more training should be 


done in industry in this country, there should be a better mix 


institutional and on-the-job training. Of the people who go 


into the labour force from high school, 60 per cent have noth- 
ing to take with them to get a job. 


A.M. THOMAS Our objective is the development of a great vari- 
ety of skilled workers in a situation in which it is clear that 
sot only will they develop skills once, but they will continue 
to develop them and in fact, often change them during their 
lifetime. Therefore I want to look at the secondary schools in 
“he context of skilled workers of all ages, and of the particu- 
lar needs that might better be satisfied by secondary schools 


im 


snd school boards than by other institutions. 
Administrative efficiency does not always match the 
sopulation's view of what educational institution is most 


appropriate to them. Once they leave the area of compulsory 
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education and are making choices about the career lines open to 
them and what institutions are appropriate, by and large people 
choose on the basis of their most recent educational experi- 
ence. If they have not finished high school, they will tend to 
look to the school boards for what they need; if the school 
board doesn't provide it, they rarely look elsewhere. Though 
it may be rational for a college to provide a course rather 
than a school board, if the school board does not provide it 
many people won't pursue the matter further. 

I suggest that we are in for a battle for public education 
very much like the battle involved in its founding, because 
those groups that have traditionally supported it now have less 
contact with it. I understand that in North York less than 44 
per cent of the taxpayers have children in school. If the 
schools can make their technical education available to more 
than children, if we see a need for technical and vocational 
education within the adult population which the secondary 
schools can supply, we can go a long way towards meeting that 
political issue and at the same time develop a favourable atti- 
tude to technical skills among the general vopulation. 


D.M. WINCH While I was making the sharply drawn distinction 
between high school training and training in industry, I was 
trying to focus on certain questions. Granted the employer 
probably does not do the job terribly well or very effectively, 
simply because he's producing a orivate piece of human capital 
in the emoloyee and has no mechanism of indenture by which he 
Cammretain diam to-exploit it, so i1t"s not worth his. while 
investingeliuldly Pn it. Granted the employee or potential 
employee does not have enough money to finance his own educa- 
tion, and taxpayers' funds are directd to the high schools and 
the community colleges. The questions I think we have to 
address are these: HOw fares Bit. a social. responsibility 
rather than a vrivate one? And whatever part of the bill the 
taxpayer is going to foot, how do we make sure it is avpropri- 
ately directed? Should it be pumped into high schools, or into 
community colleges? How far, through tax concessions, student 
grants, ‘loans; and so on should it be funded, into training at 
different level? How far does an employer's responsibility 
extend? Should we allow the employer to indenture labour long 
enough to get the payoff? Should we be funding training by 
arants, scholarships, student loans, or something else so that 
the apprentice can afford a decent training somewhere? How 
much of it is the taxpayers' bill, and where are those funds 
most usefully and most efficiently directed? These were the 
questions I was trying to ask. 


W.D. McVIE For a program at the secondary level we're talking 
$2,900 in round figures for an academic student and about 
$3,000 for a technical student. My son used about three times 
that from a private employer for a six-week company course. 
Although it's 50 per cent more expensive for a _ technical 
student than an academic, it's still the cheapest form of 
education available, and it's a lot cheaper than giving tax 
discounts to industry to do the job. When costs reach $3,000 
and $3,500 per student, I'm saying that should be a college 
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program, because I'm not looking for giant new funds at the 
secondary level from government. 


J.A. STEWART We have in the room representatives from private 
schools, Mr Shaw and Mr Dykstra. Ids like. Mr. .Dykstra;y tomtell 
us how his school fits into our society. 


P. DYKSTRA” Iam with a private. institute: that» trains elec- 
tronic technicians and technologists. We take a young man out 
of high school and give him a good electronics training or the 
skills ‘so ‘that he “can readily step into industry and get a job. 
Vhen the student starts in school, our objective is to try and 
xeep him there, because if he's not there, we're out of busi- 
ness. When the student graduates, if he is unable to find a 
job, again it won't be long before we are not there. We are in 
the educational business, and that's something that I think a 
lot of educators find difficult to understand. 

We endeavour to go into high schools and make students and 
educators aware that we exist and what our concept of education 

We try to do a career awareness program from industry's 
eoint of view (DeVry is part of Bell & Howell, a very large 
company). We use a film on electronics, our area of expertise, 
which is not designed to sell students on DeVry, or to tell 
every student that this is a career for him. It simply depicts 
six or seven different people working in different aspects of 
electronics. We hope it will trigger some kind of a reaction, 
either that the area is appealing or that it is not. Some of 
chose students later on get in touch with DeVry or pursue 
lectronics in other areas. 

We find great difficulty in getting this message across in 
the schools. There's a_ reluctance to allow private enterprise 
into the schools, though this is getting much less in the last 
two years, verhaps through a changing stance in guidance 
iepartments. Possibly we have difficulty going into the schools 
hecause we're approaching it as a part of industry. Perhaps 
what we should be doing instead is getting skilled people in 
various .areaS to come into the schools and tell young people 
that way what's going on in industry. Most young people in my 
axyperience have very little understanding of what really is 
going *on-in™ industry. “Many of them make. career, cholces, based 
yn very inadequate information. When we do go into schools 
with our program, the students are really hungry for this kind 
»f information. Every time I've been in a school and put ona 
sresentation it's amazing - students have followed me out to 
the varking lot afterwards wanting me to tell more about it. 

Our survival, as I said, depends on our being able to ful- 
Fil a particular need in making sure that a student can make 
his’ way “in “industry--atter he ‘graduates: We get information 
From our graduate vlacement office. First of all, we aggres- 
sively recruit students to come to our school; once they're in 
school we do everything in our vnower to try to keep them there. 
And we try to make them successful. Nhen they graduate we 
aggressively market those graduates back to industry, making 
industry aware of what our pDrograms are about. At that point 
we get feedback from industry about exactly what they are 
looking for. We are constantly changing our programs to meet 
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the needs of industry. At the time we are Dlacing students we 
are best situated to get this information. 


R. ADAMS David Winch argued earlier that industry would be un- 
willing to train people, giving them additional human capital 
which they could carry with them to other organizations, if the 
company didn't have any way of keeping it with them. That may 
make perfect .economic sense. The problem is that it doesn't 
reflect what actually happens. Industry spends an immense 
amount of money training people. I'd like to hear from Procter 
and Gamble and IBM and some of the other employers around the 
table why they engage in this terribly uneconomic behaviour. 


A. BELESSIOTIS It's not uneconomic at all. Sovoecific human 
canital is an investment shared by the employer and the 
employee. 


REIADAMS® “There™s a~ lot of training going,.on in industry,. but 
we don't know how much or how general or specific it is. The 
data simply are not available. It would be useful if industry 
got together and told us, you know, what they are doing and 
why, what kind of problems they're running into, what kind of 
payoff they're receiving from the training they're currently 
doing, and where their training would mesh with that of educa- 
tional institutions. What is the relation between what's done 
internally within industry and what's done in our educational 
system? 


L.H. HARLEY IBM does a great deal of training. Training is a 
catch-all word that applies to many different things. Obvi- 
ously, we are engaged in specific skill training. A service 
technician, to be current on maintaining computer hardware, 
must “have a ‘lot of ‘very specific, training. Another form of 
training, mentioned earlier here in connection with lifestyles, 
is training for personal growth and development. Our company 
engages in that too, internally as well as through educational 
leaves and exchange proarams with schools and by tuition refund 
programs. Sti liranctier type Ob training is: simply for/ethe 
sake of motivation. It's nice to go to a vrogram for a day and 
have someone talk about something that may be related to busi- 
ness or may be totally unrelated. The type of motivation you 
bring back to the job from that experience has an influence on 
internal personal growth. Perhaps the oroductivity effect 
could be measured. We are a company that tries to measure a 
great many things, but we tend to measure tyves of training 
more by the activities than by the results. Someone will have 
Eive-or- tem student days, a year as a. training. objective. and 
the selection of those days may be totally up to the individual 
or to the management group. And as long as they've accomplished 
the objective of having the training days, we're satisfied, 
whatever the productivity outcome. Since we're a very success- 
ful company it seems to work. 

There are also advantages in co-operative education pro- 
grams. We deal with these a great deal and have seen in the 
last year or two in the Toronto area various work-exverience 
programs offered in high schools. It's a very practical way 
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that industry can contribute to the school and verhaps help 
provide some on-the-job training, with the theory coming from 
che school and the vractical aspect from industry. More organi- 
‘ation is needed of course. It tends to be haphazard, with 
‘ifferent schools using different formats. 

High schools obviously should give peopple some exposure 
“Oo work in various careers. I would hate to see that role ever 
jiven to industry because we have too much of a vested interest 
n what we'd like everyone to become. We'd love everyone to be 
technologists. The schools have a vital role in introducing 
tudents to various options and counselling them on their 
trengths and weaknesses, on the other hand industry certainly 
as a role in doing on-the-job training. 


»-B. McAUSLAND Testhink Vall cofvthe. things.u Miss» Hardeyansaid 
ould be repeated for any large company. On the other hand it 
not easy to interest small companies in doing training. The 
nount of investment in training seems directly proportional to 
company's size and share of the market. TBM .or4s Beldeido: a 
ot. But a small tool and die maker in Windsor, say, who is 
'ighting tooth and nail with hundreds of competitors cannot 
eake that investment. He will recognize that he must invest in 
quipment for the maintenance of his machinery and plant. Yet 
is not vrepared, unfortunately, to reinvest his profit in 
ne maintenance of the human capital. Only last week I met 
th three tool and die companies, and they said, "you know 
suu're asking a lot of us" (I was asking for a co-operative 
ndeavour). "We have fought each other; we've only been able 
the last couple of years to have lunch like this together; 
fight for the market and keep our secrets and tricks to our- 
lves. We are by nature competitive tigers." 

So the issue is what strategy one uses when the share of 
1e market in a particular industry is so subdivided and the 
-titudes of competitiveness so deeply implanted that co- 
eeration can't be realized. Does one simply give up and 

jecide, in the benefit of common interest, since we can't let 
iese industries go down the drain, that there is no alterna- 
ive to making the schools, colleges, and universities do what 
hey can? 


.C. AHRENS We seem to be concerned about what the employer 
eds and what industry needs, but are we really taking into 
‘onsideration the student? Are we equipding the student to 
ake the right decisions? 

Our school system has been based on content. We make sure 
that student’ knows’ .all his* Latin, French, . English, Math, -and 
iistory. You could learn almost anything and employers were so 
anxious to get bodies that they weren't concerned what. you 
really knew or wanted to be and, because they had the dollars 
rhey could keep you around until eventually you decided. 

- Now you're either productive or you're not with the indus- 
try. But we in the educational system haven't changed; we're 
still content-oriented. This year we tried an experiment, 
giving two thousand unemployed people in Ontario a meagre 
sixty -houy ‘course Sint choosing arcareer*s and. job search. ORY Aa 
control. group, 37 per cent got jobs, but 57 per cent of the 
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people on the course got jobs in the same period of time. So 
there was some success. 


J. SWEENEY On the question of guidance services or counselling 
at the secondary school level, one of the problems is that the 
kinds of people involved as counsellors have usually come upd 
through a stream of experience that doesn't assist them in 
guiding people in technical training. Maybe we have deliber- 
ately to incorporate into guidance counselling people who have 
various kinds of backgrounds to be able to relate to students 
With “vaEtous "kinds “of “aspirations. Secondly, the number of 
people on a secondary school staff allocated to guidance 
counselling is pathetically small. In many high schools it's a 
ratio of about one to three hundred or less. Thirdly, if guid- 
ance counsellors have to spend 99 per cent of their time in the 
schools, they are never going to be able to bring themselves up 
to date on what the needs are. We have to allow them to get 
out into business and industry for a very large percentage of 
their time, finding out exactly what's going on, what the needs 
and deficiencies are, how their students are making out, and 
what kinds of changes have to be made. They should then return 
to the school and incorporate the changes needed not only into 
the guidance of students but also to a certain extent into the 
earriculum of "the “school . 


WED MEVIE We are now moving back to getting all of the 
teachers involved in guidance, because all you can give when 
you've got one to five hundred is routine advice. Technical 
advice needs to come from the technical teachers, and during 
the credit system they tended to be withdrawn. They drew out 
of looking after individual students and went to just teaching 
large numbers of students. 


N.M MELTZ In Sweden a vrogram, even in grade 8 in the primary 
schools, allows students to spend three weeks in whatever firm 
they want. They choose the firm, and the three weeks is part of 
their regular program, the idea being that they gain some 
understanding of the nature of work. It helps in the selection 
of careers. There's no reason why this couldn't be considered 
in the high ‘schools, in the universities, and in the more 
market-oriented colleges. 


R.F. GIROUX About the cost of career-type programs in high 
schools: of the students who select careers and go through 
such orograms, only one in four vursues that career. So there's 
a 75 ver cent loss of training. Obviously the career guidance 
offered in a school is critical to the investment, and too 
often we vlace the entire responsibility on the guidance coun- 
sellor. The whole impact of career guidance needs a new look. 
We have to consider the kind of experiences we give the stu- 
dents, not (in “grade, (i244 ore Inagrade 19, but sallurthrough the 
system in visits to the industry, speakers from industry, 
films; Meours),  “andirso ont” Whats lime suggesting: is. a -career- 
develonoment approach. 
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Ex DAWSON Industry is looking for alternatives because the 
training of skilled manpower is a critical thing for us. Our 
Survival depends on having sufficient skilled people as part of 
Our work force. One of the initiatives my company has is in 
the EST program discussed yesterday. We have devised a system 
which is modular, self-paced, and based on performance instead 
of time. It's an apprenticeship system which not only suits 
the company but is registered and recognized by Ontario, so 
that the graduate has an apprenticeship certificate and is 
mobile. We hope he would stay, but if not at least we know the 
nan is qualified not only to the company standard but to the 
9rOvVincial standard as well. It is our hope and expectation, 
ind part of the training schedule states, that we expect that a 
erson with no previous skill or experience in the trade will 
graduate in two years, or whatever further time it takes, not 
exceeding four years. So we're getting away from the time fac- 
ror of prior apprenticeship with no dilution in the trade that 
we know of from talking to journeymen. This program is equiva- 
lent to any other type of apprenticeship except it's done in a 
iifferent way. 

My company, like IBM, is concerned with the individual as 
well as with getting the job done. We run a program of educa- 
cional leave that gives the opvortunity to employees from the 
iourly clerical or managerial ranks to attend a developing com- 
munications skill seminar, out of plant, held in the college in 
Hamilton on company time for three days. All of the work can 

» done within the normal work period, and this has been picked 
10 by 98 per cent of all employees in the Hamilton factory. I 
jonestly couldn't give you a measure of what the company gains 
“rom this, and that was never the purpose. But the feedback is 
tremendous about what they have got out of it as individuals. 

are very happy about that because if there is some spinoff 
intangible benefit that accrues to the company, that's the 
payo £fe 

Yesterday there was a lot of discussion about the com- 
munity probably knowing more about what was needed in terms of 
skilled training than any other segment of society. I agree 
With. thateewonowes wth inkg. that; the -creation- of. the. Industrial 
Training Advisory Committee is a step in the right direction. 
in Hamilton we've had one for about four years now. We have 
een able to analyse the needs for skilled training in the 
community, develop some solutions, and mount most of them in 
co-operation with the college at no cost. to the, members 
involved, and this is business, labour, and the educational 
community. Just recently as another alternative the college 
has started a co-op internship program, which is another word 
For apprenticeship as a post-secondary alternative for a young 
person coming out of school with say grade 12 who tries all 
summer and can't find an apprenticeship with industry. He can 
now go to the college, pay the fees, and get involved in a co- 
operative program of in-college training and work experience 
with the local industry and in three years graduate at the 
>quivalene,.ote “a journeyman -leyel, .again .withi- the. .Ontario 
papers. 

Another interesting develooment just beginning is an orga- 
nization in the Hamilton-Wentworth area called the Industrv 
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Education Council. It has been supported at the chief execu- 
tive officer level of the four major companies in Hamilton, and 
the idea is to bridge the gap for the student between school 
and the world of work. Guidance is obviously a very big part 
of this, and so is curriculum development. 

We should get as much of the responsibility for improve- 
ment as possible back into the community. The community sees 
the province as too big, and I think Canada as a whole is too 
big to handle this. Put the responsibility back into the com- 
munity where it really lies. In many cases the community 
created its own problem over the years. If the community is 
given the resvonsibility and resources to do the job, I don't 
think it will cost a lot of money to the taxpayer. I'm a firm 
believer in volunteerism. Industry can talk to the high school 
boards and describe the kind of curriculum needed. If we can 
go modular, which I agree is the way to go, it could in fact 
begin in high school with a student getting credit. If it were 
continued in the college the credits are already there; if the 
Student went right into industry, into a modular program of 
course, the credit is also granted. This would allow a young 
person to gain some credits in high school, go right into 
industry, and maybe within two and a half to three years gradu- 
ate at the journeyman level. This is the optimization of all 
our resources. 
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Vocational Training For Women: Problems and Prospects 


Wood 


In doing the research for this paper I found a great lack 


svecific material. It appears that almost all material 


vallable of US or European origin, surprisingly, is dated 1975 


International Women's Year. 


For the purposes of this paper, vocational training is 


Fined as training which prepares veople for specific jobs in 


work! force; excluded tromythis) are: jobs currently sdescribed 


orofessions. Although the definition is general, most of my 
emarks will address the non-traditional, vocational training 


portunities, that is, areas in wHich the jobs have been and 


still being filled by males. 
In «bS7S-eine thes United’ Statess755, per: centseof kally voca- 


‘onal enrolments were womenl; of this number over 50 per cent 


enrolled in homemaking courses, 30 per cent in secre- 


irvial,. Vclevicaly 66 oGhersotfiice occupations,. andi14 per cent 


scattered in courses oriented towards other traditional 


nale areas. A mere 8 per cent were being prepared to work in 
ields traditionally dominated by men. ¢ In, Ontarioy ata the 


resent the victure is much the same. To be more specific, in 


area of aporenticeship, which would be a major vehicle for 


changing “sucha isituation; lin, the fiscal. year_1976-77,,.8,854 


»oprentices entered trades; eighty-one (or less than 1 over 


Allen, -Deena.B;s,-7 Vocational: Education: Separate but not 
Equal". Presented at Phi Delta Kapoa Symposium (Education: 
Past, Present and Future - University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis), 26 April 1975 


Steiger, JoAnn “H.* and Sara “Cooper, -The--Vocational Pre- 
paration of Women. Report and Recommendations of the 
Secretary's Advisory Committee on the Rights and Responsi- 
bilities of Women. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, July 1975 
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cent) were women who entered into trades other than hair- 
dressing. 

This area of vocational training seems the hardest to 
change. In the professions, change is happening, albeit slowly. 
In 1971-2 in law, women were 14.9 per cent of total enrolments 
in Canada, and in 1976-7 29.9 per cent. In commerce and busi- 
ness administration in 1971-2, women were 9.6 per cent of total 
enrolments, which rose to 23.2 per cent in 1976-7.2 Why is 
change so slow in the area of vocational training? Even in a 
country like Sweden with proportionately more women in the 
labour force than any other OECD country (70 per cent of all 
women between sixteen and sixty-four) 4 the same patterns exist. 
The pattern has broad historical roots at the base of which is 
the fact the women's role as wage-earners has been a trans- 
ference into the workplace of the traditional "helping", 
"assistant" role held in the family. Thus, in the industrial 
revolution women were emoloyed in large numbers in repetitive, 
assistant tasks to machinery, roles which required little 
training or expertise. By 1860 in the United States women 
constituted 20 per cent of the nation's factory force; in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes they were 40 ver cent and in 


5 However, when it came to 


cotton textiles 60 per cent. 
providing formal vocational training in the later nineteenth 
century, in these areaS women were not given the same oppor- 
tunities as men. Although this was probably largely due to the 
fact that a woman was bearing children at the time a man was 
receiving scraining Lor "work, it is, also obviously a strong 
Statement about women's role in a male-dominated society. 

In setting up vocational/technical schools in the early 
twentieth century, the pattern was compounded by often phy si- 


cally separating the buildings which trained boys for work and 


— Cee 


3 Women in the Labour Force, Facts and Figures,. 1976 Edqi- 
tion, Parte Lil. sbhabour .Canada,, 21-2 


4 Rollen, Berit, “Gently Towards Equality"; Working Life in 
Sweden, No. 5,.June 1978, 2 as Na eur Saas tenes 


5 Steiger and Cooper, The Vocational Preparation of Women 
Se EAC ON Of Wore 
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those which prepared women. As new industries and technology 
developed women tended to move into the lower-skill areas 
lemanding, tfairiy, \short.. periods» .of— training »s=seclerical, 
secretarial, component assembly, etc. Women gained increasing 
ccess to general education which prepared them very well to 
arry out these "helper" roles in the increasingly sophis- 
ticated industrial and business scene, but in vocational 
-raining, as stated earlier, they were still being prepared for 
obs as housewives and mothers. 
Of course there are noticeable exceptions to this pattern. 
ouring both world wars women were given a legitimate role in 
eeting the war effort and proved equal to the task by doing 
any jobs required. Similarly, in both Russia and China women 
ave been given a legitimate role in building the new society 
workers as well as mothers. The continuing dilemma for 
fomen in the West, however, is that their role is ambiguous. 
‘hey now have control over their motherhood functions and have 
access to greater levels of education, but there is an ambi- 
valence about their access to the world of work, especially in 
che skilled trades. This ambivalence is present just as 
strongly in women as in men. 
Where are we today in redressing the pattern of the past? 
Jot very far, as can be seen from the steps needed to get a job 


the non-traditional vocational area. 


JOCATIONAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


Girls are segregated into certain types of vocational 
training. This is done, it seems, quite deliberately, or 
through lack of information. Even today, Ministry of Colleges 
and University staff in Ontario who go out to speak to school 
ehildren about opportunities in apprenticeships report that 
they often. have.to insist on the participation of girls as well 
as boys in these informational sessions. A study of career 


guidance material in the United States in 1975-6 found sex-role 


stereotyping in all post-1970 high school career guidance 
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material. Another study pointed out that instructors and 
instruction in the non-traditional vocational programs are very 
sex-stereotyped. © The lack of female instructors and other 
female role models acts as a positive deterrent to girls who 
might have wanted to enter such non-traditional areas. In 
fact, evidence from Germany and Britain indicates that the lack 
of female role models in the administration of our education 
system in general is a critical factor in continuing the tradi- 
tional socialization of girls.’ Males administer the system 
and control policy, while females "assist" by facilitating the 
teaching process. Thus in the formative years, girl's voca- 
tional opportunities are severely limited, and this limitation 


continues into the post-secondary education and the workplace. 


ACCESS TO VOCATIONAL TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES (POST-SECONDARY AND 
IN THE WORKPLACE ) 


There are many inhibiting factors in this area. Although 
all the barriers outlined below apply to both post-secondary 
programs and on-the-job training programs, they are more common 


in the latter, where change is the slowest to come. 


Counselling 


Very often this is "counselling out" rather than "in" for 
women. The counselling staff in non-traditional vocational 
jobs is usually male. mo, bea counsellor in “the Industrial 


Training =Branch of the’ provincial Ministry of Colleges and 
ae es eg ee he ee 


6 Vetter, Louise and others, Career Guidance Materials: 
Implications for Women, Career Development, Research and 
Development Series No. 97. Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Center for Vocational and Technical Education 


a Shafter; <Susanne® Ms7> "The Socialization “of Girls in the 


Secondary Schools of England and the Two Germanies", 
World Congress of Comparative Education Societies, 1974 
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iniversities currently demands journeyman experience. Even 
th the best .of intentions,, it. is -ververdifficulty for %men 
“Ought up in a traditional male area to change their attitudes 


‘d welcome women. These counsellors tend to overemphasize the 


croblems of entering non-traditional training opportunities. 


Test batteries 


Most of these were developed only on male data. The Minne- 
ta Vocational Interest Bank, the only interest-inventory 
‘Signed specifically for non-professional occupations, offer 


8 The screening tests used by major manufac- 


iy male scales. 
ring companies have, as far as I can determine, not been 


reened for sex bias. 
b=specific requirements 


Although mining is the only occupation from which women 

specifically banned, the height and weight requirements for 
ay jobs in the non-traditional areas effectively exclude 
2M. Little effort has been made to validate such require- 
its, and in cases of labour shortage, technological advances 
re substituted for voreviously absolute requirements. This is 
haps less of a significant factor than the previous two. In 

United States where height and weight requirements have 
en retained for firemen, positive action was taken by the 
sion to ensure that minorities and women were given special 


ip to enter the training program. ? 
ion hiring 


In situations where the union actually hires or has veto 


ower, there are strong biases at work. Unionism in the 


Steiger and Cooper, The Vocational Preparation of Women 


Brown, Stephen, Article on Firemen's Program, Worklife, 
July 1976, US Department of Labor 


nineteenth century lobbied for the protection ©! females and 


children, cutting their work hours and restricting their access 
to certain types of employment. This was probab.y done out of 
the very best of intentions, but its after-effect has made 


unions less than progressive in encouraging women in 


non-traditional skilled training opportunities. The low 
representation of women in unions has compounded this and given 
them little voice in insisting on better opportunities for 


women. In Sweden where the majority of the workforce is union- 
ized, equal pay and equal opportunity clauses are written into 
contrpaces. 


Age limitations 


Although there are no absolute age limits to entry into 
most vocational training opportunities, an effective age limit 
does exist. A young boy will find it easier to enter an 
apprenticeship, for examole, than a man of thirty-five. A 
large number of women do not seriously begin to consider 
gainful careers until they are in their late twenties or early 
thirties. Most of the period before this has been spent in 
working through their early socialization process, which 
demanded that first and foremost they be wives and mothers. It 
is very difficult for the male employer to comprehend that a 
woman can be a serious candidate for a training position at 
tharnty’< 


Lack of information 


Girls, as has been pointed out, do not have access to 


information about other than traditional vocational training 
opportunities in the school system, and this carries over to 


the mature woman. Very often information about skilled train- 
ing opportunities is available through an informal network. The 
uncle tells the father who tells the son that such and such 


company needs a welder. Women are excluded from this network 
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Support systems on the job and in the program 


If a woman actually gains access to a skilled training 
opportunity of a non-traditional kind, she can be subject to a 
great many additional problems. These range from actual sabo- 
tage by fellow workers to sexual harassment. Even her female 
friends outside the job probably will not give her a lot of 
support. 


All these barriers exist in the present situation for 
women wishing to enter non-traditional vocational training 
Opportunities, but it must be recognized also that barriers 
exist within women themselves. It is often stated that women 
simply do not apply for such opportunities. In many cases this 
is true. There is a serious concern on the part of many women 
that they will lose their femininity: who really wants a wel- 
der as a mother or a crane-driver as a girlfriend? The length 
of the average skilled training program seems to deter many 
women. Their commitment to the labour force in general is more 
tenuous than males; they seem to want to be in it and out of 
se Of all income-earning women in Sweden, 45 per cent work 
part=time; (1st quarter 1977 statistics)19, Women always have 
the legitimate alternative role of being mothers. In addition, 
they are now trying to "make it" in the work force when many 
traditional values about work are being questioned by males. Do 
women really want the ulcers, heart attacks, and industrial 
success which seem to come with being permanent members of the 
work force? 

All this is a constant irritation to many feminists. How- 
ever, many feminists are middle-class women who themselves are 
not involved in non-traditional skilled jobs. 

As if these barriers are not enough, there are a number of 
structural factors at work in the economy in Canada at this 


particular time: 


10 Equality in the Labour Market Statistics. Swdish National 
Labour Market Board, September 1977 


Unemployment 


The huge increase in female participation in the work 
force, rising from 24 per cent in 1951 to 40 in 197311 (with a 
projection into 1980 of 47.412) has been cited as one of the 
causes of unemployment, together with the results of the post- 


war baby boom. The current unemployment situation therefore 


has a double deterrent effect; not only does it make it more 
difficult to find a job and therefore discourage adventurous 
behaviour in "trying out" a non-traditional job, but it again 
brings into question the role of women in the work force and 
can generate guilty feelings in certain women. These guilty 


feelings are not assuaged when wives of unemployed men are 


quoted in the newspapers denouncing their working sisters. 
In such times as these, many women opt out of the work 
force or move to part-time work. Economists are sometimes 


heard to praise this "buffer" in the system, where large 


numbers of workers can be brought in and out of the work force 
to meet the needs of the economy. Economic planners, I 
suppose, are loath to address the implications of the fact that 
women are in the work force to stay. The implications are 


certainly startling. To quote a Swedish government report: 
"The Employment Commission demonstrated that in order to bring 
the national male and female participation rates up to the 
present level in the countries where they are highest for the 
respective sexes, one would have to create an additional 
380,000 jobs. And if female activity rates were equal to those 
of men, the number of additional jobs required would rise to 


600,000."13 


LR Canadian Work Values. Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, Strategic’ Planning and Research, 1973, 50 


rz Women _in the Labour Force, Facts and Figures, 1978 R@i- 
PION; pear Liiveiee PO i 


13 Equality in the Labour Market Statistics 
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Growth sectors 


When female participation roles were increasing the growth 
sectors were in the service industries, and this continues to 
be so. These are traditional job-opportunity areas for women, 
the so-called pink-collar ghettos. Whereas job opportunities 
are increasing in the traditionally male areas - agriculture, 
forestry, mining and manufacturing - they are increasing at a 
Slower rate. One Ontario study concludes that "the significance 
is very clear. Ontario must find a viable way to accelerate 
its manufacturing far beyond Treasury's expectations; the 
education and training sectors must prepare much larger propor- 
tions of males to take jobs now held mainly by females; males 
must be willing to take on such jobs; and employers must 
recruit increasing proportions of males to perform the types of 
work now carried out mainly by females." Hardly cheering news 


for women! 


Decrease in wage differentials between skilled and unskilled 


jobs 


At a time when women may want to consider other career 
options, there is a trend towards decreasing wage differentials 
between skilled and unskilled jobs. This appears to be deter- 
ring boys from entering skilled training in Europe. Tt fis a 
factor to be considered, but perhaps not a major one for women 
since the wage differential between skilled jobs and their 
traditional job options is still big enough to make the extra 


training time worthwhile. 
Immigration policy and its effect on skilled training 
Canada has relied more on immigration to provide its 


skilled workers than on training them. A recent federal study 


showed that the average age of a journeyman in Ontario was 


forty-five and that his ethnic origin was European. Recent 
Statements from the premier and the former treasurer have 
indicated that more needs to be done in the area of skill 
training. Training for the job market, however, is a federal 
responsibility, and the province puts very little money into 
this. The tension created by this division may further compli- 
cate the formulation of effective policy in this area.14 

Given the multiplicity of factors at work in the area of 
vocational training for women, what are the prospects? At 
first sight they do not seem bright. Canada has chosen to 
follow a voluntary route on equal opportunities for women. 
Whereas this may have paid off in certain areas, it appears to 
have made little impact on the manufacturing, agricultural, and 
technical sectors. However, even in the United States and in 
other countries which have taken the legislative route, there 
is difficulty in.having an effect there. It would therefore 
appear that some major responses are necessary from both levels 
of government in Canada to change the vocational training 
picture for women. 


Studies written in the United States and Sweden detail 


many pages of legislative, educational, counselling, and infor- 
mational changes which are needed to improve the picture. I've 
listed some of these below. It is certain, however, that a 
gréeat™dead more research and effort has to be put. into finding 


solutions in Canada. 

Whereas I agree that the steps listed below must take 
place, my bias is that targets are necessary to increase radi- 
cally vocational training diversity and opportunity for women. 
The federal government in the Ontario region in the fiscal year 
1977-8 set targets for the placement of women trainees in non- 
traditional training programs. Non-traditional was defined in 
the broadest sense as jobs historically occupied mainly by men. 


In the CMTP programs offered by the community colleges a target 


a ve 


14 Issues in Intergovernmental Relations, Ontario Economic 
Councal Report. 9) Aug... 1978 
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of 15 per cent participation was set for females in non- 


traditional training programs. Initial results show that a 13 
per cent overall placement was achieved. In the Canada 
Manpower Industrial Training Program, where the training is 
on-the-job, targets were also set in various job categories. 
These were not as successful, for a number of reasons, but some 
increases were noted. Years of voluntary responses have simply 


not paid off. Targets work. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO IMPROVE THE PROSPECTS OF WOMEN IN VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


- Develop a federal policy statement specifically endorsing 
vocational training opportunities free from sex bias. 

~ Set targets for vercentage female participation in all new 
jobs created. 

- Examine and propose changes in the counselling structures in 
the secondary school system. 

- Conduct public awareness programs on job-specific training. 
- Review for authenticity the entrance requirements to skilled 
training programs and job areas. 

- Design and offer pre-apprenticeship skilled-trades training 
programs aimed at women. 

- Examine the special needs of the mature woman in vocational 
training. 

~ Review collective bargaining agreements for bias in this 
area. 

- Include in all vocational training programs information on 
the changing role of women in society, their legislated rights, 
their participation, in” the work force, their skiltsyvandesoson. 
- Set up pilot schemes in the major industries of the province 
in conjunction with the management to train women in non- 
traditional jobs. 

~ Provide counselling and support systems to deal with the 


problems of the first wave of women into non-traditional jobs. 
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DISCUSSION 


L. NICHOLSON I don't believe you are going to legislate women 
into the work force which it would appear by doing percentage 
work you're going to try to do. It's not going to happen. The 
majority of women don't want to be miners or carpenters or coal 
hewers or whatever. They are quite satisfied to become part of 
the work force, then to get married, leave that work force, and 
return oto“%@t at “a certain given time. But before looking at 
all those things too, we better look at why most women go to 
work. If they're in the work force between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, they're out there because they need a down payment 
on a car or a down payment on a house. If they're still in the 
work force between thirty and forty, it's because they can't 
Survive on one salary any longer; the kids have to be shod and 
they have to eat. When they get to be forty to fifty, they're 
looking towards pensions and supplementing the man's income, 
saving for old age. That's why most women are in the work 
force. But the ones we're concerned with are those that choose 
to be in the work force, because they wish to have a career, 
and they are the problem children, because the counselling they 
receive is inadequate. They're geared not to enter the career 
work force unless it's a white collar job. They're geared to 
go into the work force as secondary income earners. We can't 
ignore the fact that some women want to be in that work force 
because they're going to support themselves through life. 

In Ontario in 1975, 36.8 per cent of the female work force 
was either single, divorced, or widowed, and they're the ones 
needing training, not those aged sixteen to twenty. Ongoing 
training is needed for these people to continually upgrade 
them. Most women are disadvantaged in the labour force through- 
out Canada, not only in Ontario. They're clustered in clerical, 
sales, and service groups, compared with only 20.4 per cent of 
the men. Women have tended to work in fields dominated by 
other women. Women are their own worst enemies many times. 
It's not easy as a woman to work for another woman who has made 
it-ifsyous aret-trying: to make -it .yoursel£: It's a very select 
society to break into. In the professions the women are again 
concentrated in low-paying female areas. Of health profes- 
sionals, 72 per cent are women. Within that classification, 
however, they're segregated. Three per cent are dentists; 9 
per cent are: physicians and surgeons; but 99 per cent of all 
occupational therapists, nurses, and dental hygienists are 
women. And they're not only in the job ghettos; they're finan- 
cially disadvantaged too. In 1973, full-time women workers in 
Canada earned an average of $5,500, while the male average was 
$10,072. They only earned 54.9 per cent of men's earnings, a 
fact reflected in all occupational groups. That is what women 
see. 
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There are a lot of deterrents to women going into non- 
traditional fields. One of them is that the normal woman 1S 
not going to be able to lift and carry as much as a man. But 
there are ways around that: machines do most of that Witting 
and carrying now. It doesn't take one person to Lift a campers 
it takes three people to lift a carpet. ; 

Unions have gone to bat for women much more often than 
many people think. I had one grievance where an ambulance man- 
ager denied a woman a job as ambulance attendant because, he 
said, he only had one bathroom. I said to him, “well she's a 
married woman; she uses the same bathroom as her husband at 
home. What would stop her using the same bathroom here? Do 
you have a lock on the door?" We finally got her into the 
ambulance service. Another deterrent is the labour laws. 
They're denied the right to be miners; very few women would 
want to be miners, but for that one woman who does there should 
be no deterrent. 

One important area in advancing women is job evaluation. 


A good job evaluation program, which the unions are moving into 
more and more, evaluates the job and not the verson doing it. 
We are doing that very strongly in my union. 

We have to do away with all the biases, ail the tearing 


apart that a woman gets when she wishes to do something that is 


non-traditional from the family, from her workmates, and from 
her peers. You are not going to do this by legislating percen- 
tages anywhere. Education begins right down at kindergarten. 
Counselling must begin before secondary schools, in the elemen- 
tary schools. The first step is to start very early, letting 
women know when they're very young girls that the opportunity 
exists. The opportunity must exist for the few that wish to 
take="t.. I don't foresee that percentages will become much 
higher in many fields, but those who want it must have the 
right. A woman must have the same right as a man to move into 
any field. 

J. WOOD Certainly in the computer field it would seem women 
have equal access. Women are working on the same level as men 
in programming. But as for moving up into the control of the 
business, into management, that is not happening to the extent 
timate .- repgink. 1 t.~ ougqnt. to. In industries like electronics, 
women are still helpers or assistants. The training to move 


imto control of this’ function is. not there. 


L.H. HARLEY We still see a shortage of female applicants 


the technology disciplines. Oates tuation fis SE 
though, at the community college level at least. Women in data 
processing, programming, and analyst positions are wel] repre- 
sented of my company and the comvanies we talk to. These 
women, though, tend to be university graduates and are more 
Oriented to careers anyway. There's really an awful lot of 


difference between that and getting into vocational training 

J. WOOD Data vrocessing may become an all-female job." There 

are many examples of this trend. When typewriters first 

appeared, men were at them. As soon as they could get women to 

do them, they replaced men. At a higher level of skill] 
IZ 
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Processing and programming are fairly routine though requiring 
analytical ability. Where women find access, it is in danger 
of becoming a traditional occupation for women. 

I've recently been hiring for pension trainees, and with 
the large number of graduates on the market at the moment we've 
had so many women applying for this job that I literally could 
not get a male. So I've ended up with an all-female job, which 
I know, despite job evaluation, is going to affect that job. 
People are going to undervalue it because it's filled by women. 
Even in a job evaluation system where points are assigned, as 
soon as you know it's done by women it somehow gets under- 
valued. To me the great concern in jobs being filled by women, 
and I see data processing going that way, is that women seem to 
take it over. 


J. POGLITSH The Ontario Civil Service Affirmative Action Pro- 
gram did an analysis of the civil service wage structure and 
classification system and found a direct inverse correlation 
between the percentage of an occupation or classification that 
was female and the salary. ; 


HH. NICHOL Peter Dykstra and I, from DeVry Institute of Tech- 
nology and Radio College of Canada have hundreds of students 
every year. This year I have only four women. Last year it 
was two, and the year before it was one. We've made major 
efforts because we know from talking to IBM and Honeywell and 
Univac, who come to hire custom engineering people, that they 
would snap any female graduates up. They are interested in 
those women. I guess it's that favourite whipping boy, the 
high school guidance counsellor, who is to blame. Women are 
Just "not coming. And the opportunities are tremendous. They 
would have five job offers. I'm talking about the average, 
just slightly above average, woman with some ability in 
mathematics and science. Five years ago we did a study that 
showed that the Ontario Association of Certified Engineering 
Technicians and Technologists listed one hundred women out of 
five thousand accredited technologists. Of those women 95 per 
cent were trained outside Canada. 


J. WOOD It's obviously true Mr Nichol, that you like women, 
but how much do you really want to do for them? If my major 
job market really wanted women, I would have a competitive edge 
on my business if I could get them in to be trained. Therefore, 
what are you doing in your varticular college to make sure that 
you get women? 


H. . NICHOL I spent a great deal of money and put a poster 
headed "Talent has no sex" in every school in the province - 
and most schools did put it up - to advertise these opportuni- 
ties and encourage women to come. The response was pathetic, 
from the counsellors at the high schools as well as from the 
women. When our people go to a school to talk to classes, most 
guidance departments are very co-operative. We have talked to 
students in every school in the province of Ontario. But the 
counsellors will always direct us to the technical division 
rather than the academic division, and in the technical 
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division there are few women in those survey courses or the 
technical courses. Consequently my registrar has not even been 
able to talk to a woman. 


J. POGLITSH I don't blame the counsellors for everything. 
It's true that women don't all want to become carpenters and 
miners, but the reason is often that they've never been exposed 
to those skills, those’ jobs, and their satisfactions. I have 


been told of several different school districts in southern 
Ontario where parents have fought desperately to get their 
girls into shop courses and the school board has not permitted 
it. The segregation of girls and boys in our school system in 
the vocational asvects of their education is fundamental. 

A.M. THOMAS I suppose everyone in the room acknowledges that 
this is one part of a very fundamental change that's taking 
place in this society, and that it has ramifications in all of 
our lives. For that reason, even in this limited sector it 
seems to me that it approaches a copout to weigh in too heavily 
on the inadequacies of high school counselling. I think some 
fundamental attitudes about sex roles are beginning to change. 
But to concentrate our expectations on the school system to 
lead in so fundamental a matter seems to me a creat mistake. 
School systems are not able to produce those kinds of revolu- 


tions, though they're able to support them. 
The elaboration of a decent system of continuing education 
which allows entrance and exit, not only to jobs, but to train- 
ing as well at a very much greater range of ages in this 
society than was the case even a decade ago is one very promis- 
ing development for women, because it encourages them to enter 
the work force, leave it for the purpose of having children, 
come back into the work force, and still have a chance 
access to the kind of training that over a period 
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ice to have 
of time can 


make them competitive. Paid educational leave can be of major 
importance in making the educational system flexible. In a 
highly technological society which makes more demands on more 
intelligence of more people than previous societies have done, 


we simply have to have the range of intelligence that exists 
equally in the females. What we have to prevent is simply 
exploiting that intelligence without giving women the status of 
the positions appropriate to the kind of intelligence that 
they're contributing. 


R. ADAMS This issue of the inadequacy of counselling has run 
through these sessions. I don't believe it's simply counsel- 
ling. The problem is much more basic. It runs through the 
whole philosophy and structure of education. It really begins 
with the sociologists and psychologists in universities, 
Sociologists documenting the occupational structure and the 
attitudes of people towards various occupations discover that 
people value white collar and professional jobs very: highly and 
place low value on blue collar jobs. The psychologists, fol- 
lowing Abe Maslow, argue that people have a basic neeqg to 
become everything that they can become. These ideas are put 
into textbooks which are used in universities and in teacher 
training colleges. The teachers decide it's their job to 
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Stimulate the children to be everything they can be and that 
means to be professionals and white collar people and to stay 
away from blue collar jobs. And so, throughout high school, 
the kids get a dose of this and when they come out a very large 
proportion, much larger than exists in the economy, want to be 
professionals and white collar workers and generally despise 
blue collar jobs. Women have families, and when they come back 
to the labour force in their thirties they find themselves shut 
out from the professions. They're welcome into white collar 
jobs. [tt srowet icultrtorethem. toget ‘into blue collar jobs, 
but since they've been taught in their youth to have contempt 
for blue collar jobs they make no real effort. 

This problem is not going to be solved simply by better 
counselling. The problem is only going to be solved when 
society recognizes that there is nothing dishonourable about 
skilled work. 


J. WOOD I'm just not going to wait around, though, until these 
basic social problems are solved. I don't think most women are. 
You might be able to sit back and wait because you've had it 
all along. White males have always had it in our society - so 
women need to sit back and wait until men solve this basic 
social problem? No thanks! Recurrent education is a much more 
Significant concept for women than for men at this moment in 
our society. Women are coming back into the labour force in 
their mid to late twenties with a lot of experiences, a lot of 
background, but technically illiterate, and they lack a great 
deal of confidence about the opportunities available to them. 
Not only that, they do not represent a market we can easily get 
at. They're not all sitting in classes in school. We can't go 
out and feed them the information. So when Mr Nichols can't 
get girls in school and thinks he might be missing a market in 
a lot of older women who have gone through their experiences of 
marriage and child-bearing and are ready for work, he may be 
right. They're just very difficult to connect with. 


J.C. MCKIBBON I'm inclined to agree with Mr Adams that there 
is a basic problem here. It's interesting for a non-educator 
to listen to educators. I give far more weight to the family 
thane dowto e@the=schodls. Titdonv-ce think “LVErS, the. school vthat 
created the middle-class feminist but the home. After all, 
feminists went to the same schools as did the people who are 
not feminist. So I don't know that the educator can do any- 
thing about the stereotypes. 

Secondly, it is very difficult to get the vast majority of 
people who have left school to go back to the classroom. They 
are frightened, and they don't like the experience. Returning 
adults are willing to work much harder than young students, and 
to put them into a course designed for young students, even in 
universities, will turn them away in droves. They're not 
willing to play around with the game. 

We might learn from the situation immediately after the 
second world war when many veterans went to cram schools. They 
worked hard and got their qualifications. I don't know whether 
they. got an education or not, but they qualified to get into 
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university and I guess did reasonably well. Possibly something 
of that nature is needed. 


W.A. JONES School guidance programs through the Fitties an 
particular were heavily vocationally oriented. But. we had 
drastic changes through the sixties. The point to remember 1s 
that within the school systems of the province, as opposed to 
the community colleges and universities, a political body 
intervenes, and that body is the school board. The school 
board determines the policies for the system and controls it. 
If you teach in one of those systems you'll soon discover this 
if you try to break out in any way from the policies the school 
board has established. So we moved in the sixties into a 
rapidly changing society, and school boards responded 
differently. 

The city of Toronto school board had a rapidly changing 
composition, and it argued very vociferously for local autonomy 
in decision-making, for the local community deciding on prin- 
ciples. But while they were arguing they were impatient; they 
saw the changing society, and some of them thought they knew 


what the answers were. That system took quite a turn in one 
night, the night the school board took the decision about 
school dress out of the hands of the local schools and into 


their own hands. They decided that night that students could 
wear what they wanted to school, that dress was not the 
school's business but the student's. At that moment a lot of 
things changed. In commercial schools in particular, such as 


Eastern Commerce, where they had a long tradition that one came 
to school neat and clean, as though going to business, the 
accepted norm of dress was changed. In other school boards the 
positions taken got school guidance counsellors all tied into 
drug problems and so on. School boards did not t to hear 
about principals expelling students because it created politi- 
cal problems for them. They didn't want to hear parents 
talking about someone being prevented from going to school. So 
the whole direction changed, and school guidance counsellors, 
who had set out to vorovide vocational counselling, found them- 
selves caught up in handling a lot of problems for the school 
administration. In Ontario, as you have seen in the papers, we 
Still have school boards concerned about the kinds of books 
that English teachers use in their classrooms. We talk here 


about sex-role stereotyping, but those persons are still back 
at that stage. Throughout the province there is a great un- 
evenness of attitudes about what the schools should or should 
not be doing. 

Somehow this discussion reminds me of what was said by a 
very senior person, a woman, in one of the major Papers in the 
country. We got to. talking about the composition of the news- 
papers. As you know, most of them now present the Story on a 
screen, and they do all the editing there; when they're through 
they press a button, it goes into the computer system, and the 
tyoe is set. So I asked her about the central room, the com-— 
puter room, and she said that every once in a while they had a 
little problem there. But, she said, fortunately, it's 
completely staffed by men. And when that happens, she said, -— 
she has a country background - "they're like those great bike 
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percherons that you used to have on the farm. They sort of 
calm you down just by their very size and demeanour. You just 
feel relaxed; you feel they're just going to start ploughing 
the furrow and the best thing to do is get out of their way." 
And she said, "I've made the point to the women's lib people, 
you Know: just leave them alone. You can do anything you want 
within the newspaper, but please don't interfere with the per- 
cherons because they're the ones who are going to keep us out 
of trouble." 


W.D. McVIE Guidance reflects society; it does not create it. 
Suidance people can only do what is acceptable. If they 
advised a lot of girls in a given school that they should 
become machinists, it would be like telling blacks before 
Jackie Robinson to play baseball in the majors. In other 
words, you'd be misleading the student. Guidance people always 
have the problem of how far to go in encouraging the people who 
are out of the regular stream, who are going to break down the 
barriers. Should a guidance counsellor lead somebody towards 
that type of challenge or should he suggest the route that most 
sf them are going to want, which is one they can succeed in? 

Secondly, we need to ask ourselves how far a school can go 
in changing social reactions. A school board in the province 
recently refused to hire a female industrial arts teacher 
because in their community she wouldn't be accepted. They were 
probably right. The children probably would have given that 
woman a very rough time. In our board she'd have had no prob- 
Lem. But there are boards in the province where the teacher 
might well fail just because of sex, which is unfortunate. We 
have to maintain a reality, but how do we do that and still be 
fair? And I think this is a very serious problem, and one we 
need help with. Sex stereotyping in texts is a major concern 
in school boards, and there's a lot of work being done on it. 
Some would suggest that a science text with only two women in 
it and eighty men as examples of scientists was biased. And 
yet of the scientists with national acclaim the great majority 
are men. How do you honestly vresent science which is his- 
torical and keep out of sex bias? There was not a female 
Napoleon. You've got to balance it somehow, and there is a 
real effort to do that. But in this area there are two things. 
One is the social setting which we work in. We do not create 
thace As a matter of fact, we're very conservative in schools 
in that sense. The second is just how far we should go in 
leading the way to new occupations. I'm not excusing the kind 
of thing that doesn't give girls a fair chance. I think we're 
overcoming that. But it leaves a much bigger problem of just 
how far to encourage women to take blue collar initial training 
at school, without getting them into difficulties. 


A,~ BELESS TOTISty d= tikesto “turn: to.-another) question. In the 
last three years there have been two studies of discrimination 
in the labour market. One type of discrimination is employment 
itself, and that is obvious from the distribution of unemploy- 
ment. The other is wage discrimination. And two studies 
indicated about a 20 per cent differential between women and 
men in the same jobs. That contradicts what was said in the 
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previous session about employers caring about human development 
and providing training and good things. How do you therefore 
explain wage discrimination? 

L.H. HARLEY If I was the one that mentioned humanitarian views, 
I speak about the company experience I have had. I think in 
that way I'm fortunate, because it's a large organization, very 
responsive to image, very responsive to government. We don't 
have wage discrimination in our company. You cannot take a 
generalized statement and apply it to all groups, all schools, 


all companies. There are obviously pockets where a lot of work 
has to be done. But my organization is trying to convince 
women that they have a career and motivate them to do something 
on their own to get the necessary skills to get into 


management. 


J. WOOD I think your question relates to the legitimacy of 
women in the workplace. I don't think that's been accepted, so 
all sorts of discrimination takes place. The very gross kinds 


occur in the small companies that won't even employ them or pay 
them very much less than males. In big companies like ours, 
the discrimination is much more subtle. I'd be surprised if it 
didn't exist in IBM also. There are very strong, subtle bar- 


riers to success in a company like mine. It's part 
the games organizations play that women are not vy familiar 
with at the moment. I think one of the reasons IBM is better, 
though, may be that its parent company is legislated. And it 
follows the parent company. Most American companies here are 
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in a better state than Canadian ones because they follow the 
equal opportunities legislation of the United States. 

It would be nice if everybody had "good" attitudes towards 
women, thought they were just as intelligent S men and 
entitled to promotions like men. But I'm much more interested 
in disvlayed behaviour. I'd much rather they displayed the 
behaviour of employing me equally. It's behavioural signs I 
want, and this is what legislation provides. It provides 


legislated good behaviour, so that you've got to employ women 
in certain distriputions in. the. population. Simply trying to 
change attitudes will go nowhere. Nevertheless, there are 
structural problems with that Act in the United States. The 
way it is administered does not encourage equal pay at all. 
The sort of fines levied against employers are minuscule, and 
the sort of punishment women have got to take in order to bring 
a case does not help at all. 


N.M. MELTZ Apparently 45 per cent of all income-earning women 
in Sweden work part-time. Now in Canada - and I'm not sure 
what measure they use, because the cutoff point between part- 
time and full-time certainly changes, but if we use thirty-five 
hours, the increase from 1953 to 1975 was from 10 per cent of 
all employed women working part-time up to 27 per cent. Now 
female participation has increased and is likely to continue es 
increase. Does that mean more women will want to work part-— 
time? So the question is, Jean, do you consider part-time work 
a legitimate area for women? Is it likely to increase? angq i 
so, are there barriers there that should be removed? 
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J. WOOD I think coping with both alternative work problems and 
the integration of women is far too much innovation for the 
system to take. If women want to, they've got to be able to 
come in on terms consistent with the norm, not with innovative 
techniques. I have been involved in alternative working 
patterns in the United States. But they have gone nowhere in 
Canaday “in my opinion. tam not doing. ato, hainkackingeonto a 
movement that's going nowhere in Canada because women are far 
enough behind. I'm personally very sympathetic to alternative 
working patterns. But if women choose to begin part-time occu- 
pations in Canada, they're immediately boxing themselves in to 
being used by the system rather than taking advantage of it. I 
think it's simply for employer's purposes at this. stage; 
they're not looking at it as an innovative way of integrating 
more people and talent into the work force. 


L. NICHOLSON Part-time is fostered by employers on a cost- 
saving basis. They don't have to pay the benefits to the women. 


P, DAWSON Mr. Chairman, I'd like to respond to the speaker at 
the end who was interested in knowing a little bit more about 
wage rates for women in the work force. My company has had an 
integrated wage scale for many years, and we have both men and 
women on the same job. We have women engineers, women managers 
of departments, and both males and females in production. if 
don't think we see it as a problem, and I don't think the 
employees do because, taking packing line operators for 
example, males and females work side by side and get the same 
rate. I can't speak for the company, but I think we would like 
to see more women managers; the fact of the matter is we don't 
get that many applicants. When we go university recruiting, 
we're looking for women engineers. We don't get that many. 
They aren't coming through the system yet, but no doubt they 
wil le 


J. POGLITSH I was interested in hearing more about Jean's 
recommendations. I was curious who they're aimed at. The 
first is to develop a federal policy statement. Why federal? 
The second is to set targets for female participation in all 
new jobs created; but that could be in vocational training 
programs or in other areas as well. I'd like some amplifica- 
tion about the possibilities here in Ontario. 


Js WOOD I think both those recommendations can apply to 
Ontario. The reason I put federal on them is that, from my 
experience in the Industrial Training Council, I know the 
money's federal. So I'm back at the jurisdictional dilemma. I 
would like the money to be distributed more evenly to create 
these situations. Also, federal policy in many ways leads this 
field at the moment. They have equal pay for equal value in 
the federal human rights code, and in a lot of their stances 
they seem to be ahead of the provinces. But these could apply 
in either situation. But some strong statements to this effect 
are necessary. And setting targets, as the example I quoted 
from the federal program showed, can work. 
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R.B. McAUSLAND The other day I was talking to counsellors 
about the women who were in a seminar for alternative poss1l~ 
bilities. They said there was a substantial difference from 
ten years ago when the sorts of questions women asked were 
obviously based on the assumption that they would come to 
college for a few years, find a husband, and then settle down. 
None of those questions are asked now. Questions are asked 
about promotional opportunities, advance preparation, and 
chances to move into other areas. Obviously such questioning 
was based on the idea that it was to be a life-long career, 
whether the reason is economics or self-fulfilment. Something 
has happened there in four or five years; perhaps the coun- 
sellors did a good job. 


J. WOOD I have a great concern for that wave of women we've 
seen coming into our company at the moment, young women who 
have been sold the myth that equality is here; they now expect 
it, and they find themselves up against the lack of oppor- 
tunity, unemployment, and so on. And they've really been 
convinced they can each open up a company at t moment. 
They're willing to take the lowest jobs in the belief that 
equality is here and they're going to move through the system 
to those other jobs. They're not. Those lower jobs don't go 
anywhere, and they're buying themselves a lot of trouble. 


H. NOBLE The idea of nice middle class people changing their 


values and governments having nice little programs to help 
women is garbage. Legislation is the only thing that's going 
to change anything in Ontario. There's an overwhelming weight 
of evidence that men are bloody pig-headed and pretty stubborn, 


and it's going to take more than niceness to change it. 
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Community Colleges and Vocational Training 
R.B. McAusland and R.F. Giroux 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this presentation is to examine the role of 
the colleges of applied arts and technology during their first 
decade and to identify the problems and trends that will have 
Significant impact on the College movement in the years ahead. 

The first section describes the vost-secondary educational 
environment of the early sixties, which was dominated by the 
university, and provides a rationale for the creation of an 
alternative educational delivery. It also introduces some of 
Philosophical underpinnings of this new institution, which has 
also been termed “community college" for the purpose of this 
paper. The second section indicates the scove and size of the 
colleges after ten years and describes the dimensions of an 
average college. The third section analyses several major 
studies of the colleges during the first decade and provides 
some indication of their success. The final section is focused 
on problems and policy directions that should be considered for 
the futures "A sinmary Oby these idimectrons’ is’ ‘provided at the 
beginning of the study. 

We are well aware that this study covers a time span of 
nearly thirty years. This in itself imposes many research 
limitations. But we are confident that we have identified the 
essential problems, issues, and future considerations in the 


minds of community college educators and worthy of serious 


The writers are grateful to Ministry officials, especially Phil 
Adams and Howat Noble, for their support and encouragement. 
They are further indebted to college administrators and their 
professional colleagues, who were most helpful in providing 
both documentation and creative ideas that served as the basis 
for this presentation. Although all the contributors were too 
numerous to mention, the writers would like to give special 
acknowledgment to Bill Totten and Donna Desjardins of St Clair 
College for their technical assistance in the preparation of 
this paver. 
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consideration. We hope that fruitful and thought~provoking 
discussion of these issues may give rise to other opinions that 
either supplement or complement those presented, with a view to 
providing a more productive and cost-effective educational 


institution in the years ahead. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE DEVELOPMENT IN ONTARIO: HISTOR! 


DEVELOPMENT 

Rationale 

Too many of our students and their parents know only of the 
university-type programs at the post-secondary level, and the 
fest is “that -thers majority .of/») our’ young = attempt 
university-preparatory programs in secondary schools. But with 
no avenue except university open beyond high school, what else 
can they do? (Ontario Education Association, 1967) 

"What else can they do?" Thus, the Ontario Grade i3 Study 
Committee focused public attention on the fundamental problem 
in Canadian post-secondary education. Canadians have, by 
social pressure, forced into our universities many students 
whose interests and abilities should have indicated to their 


parents, to their teachers, and to themselves that university 

was not for them. Our high rate of "drop-outs" verifies this. 
There is a second group of students who, for a variety 

reasons, did not go to university but have potential abilities 


the development of which is vital to Canada's cultural and 


ana 
economic growth and to the fullest enjoyment of life for each 


of them. "What else can they do?" seems a vain question in 


light of the many alternatives to a university career: techni- 


cal institutes, teachers' colleges, correspondence courses, 


trade schools, and apprenticeships. However, the fact was that 


very few college-age students were enrolling in these insti- 


tutions. 


But the problem was more than one of quantity, it was also 


a question of quality. Many reports had been presented on the 


expansion and financing of higher education in Canada, but fey 
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had even questioned the quality, the character, and function of 
Our educational systems. There seemed to be an assumption that 
the present form of higher education was satisfactory, and all 
that was required was more of the same. What educational 
planning there had been usually came from legislative pressures 
to plot the expansion of existing institutions and establish 
copies of them at minimum cost and with little alteration of 
their character and functions. What was needed was a more 
imaginative attempt to determine not only the number of stu- 
dents to be served but also the kinds of education that would 
meet their needs most effectively, and to devise a pattern of 
institutions designed to provide a wide range of educational 
opportunities that were of high quality as well as economical 
(Stager, 1966). An institution that WOuld Lit LOCO GuCh. a 
pattern was the community college. 

To function effectively, tomorrow's society would be 
highly dependent on an enlarged portion of flexible, creative 
individuals whose social and intellectual potential had been as 
fully developed as possible. To meet this situation effective 
action was taken on the principle that every person should have 
an equal oportunity to education for the fullest development of 
his or her abilities without financial or geographic barriers. 
This principle was frequently. misinterpreted to imply that 
everyone had a right to the same education. Such a situation 
resulted in pressures on the universities to grant nearly every 
high school graduate a BA degree. As Ford and Urban (1965) 
have pointed out: "Across the land we have hundreds of young 
men and women who are coaxed and wheedled into going away to 
college - youngsters who are not academically oriented, who do 
not learn well under the circumstances provided by the typical 
university .with its’ “highly ~formalized “system of “abstract 
instruction and course requirements." 

Because of the many academic and personal problems these 
students encountered at university, 21 per cent of those who 
enrolled in their freshman year did not go on to second year; 
and 33 per cent failed to obtain a degree (Canada Department of 


Labour, 130s The drop-out rate was much higher in faculties 
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where the social and economic pressure was strong and rela- 
tively unchecked than in faculties where, although these 
pressures were great, stronger measures had been taken to 
curtail the enrolment. The drop-out rate in engineering, for 
example, in the veriod 1954 to 1959 averaged about 40 per cent, 
compared with about 8 per cent in medicine. It was evident, 


therefore, that many who were admitted to the universities were 


somehow unsuited for university-level studies. These persons 
needed a sufficient number of institutions more closely suited 
to their abilities and interests. Besides persons admitted to 
universities who should not have been there were others who had 


not applied for admission but had had the persistence and 


interest to complete a high school program. These persons 
could develop aptitudes useful to themselves and to society if 
they could enrol in a more suitable institution. However, 
Canada, and especially Ontario, offered these people little 
choice. 


Preoccupation with the development of universities rather 
than with a complete pattern of vost-secondary education had 
led to serious difficulties. The economy had encountered the 
dilemma of dealing with a high rate of unemployment among those 
with little education while seeking to overcome a shortage of 
skilled, technical, and professional manpower. In the post-war 
period, part of this manpower shortage was offset by importing 
skills through immigration and by large numbers of women re- 
entering the labour force. 

In summary it had become apparent that university educa- 
tion for all students was inappropriate. It was further noted 
that successful high school graduates who did not have univer- 
sity aspirations lacked viable training programs for career 
opportunities that were becoming available as a result of skill 
shortages in the labour force. 
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The legislation 


In introducing the legislation for the establishment of 
the colleges of applied arts and technology in May 1965, the 


minister suggested that this provided for: 


the introduction of a new level and type of education, one 
which is still in keeping with our traditions and accomplish- 
ments. Above all else, it goes far towards making a reality of 
the promise - indeed of the stated policy - of this government 
to provide through education and training, not only an equality 
ofscoppertuntiy’ eto’ *all=- sectors “of “our. .population,.“4butesthe 
fullest possible development of each individual to the limit of 
his ability. In this new age of technological change and 
invention, also, it is essential to the continued growth and 
expansion of the economy of our province, and of our nation, 
that adequate facilities be made generally available for the 
education and training of craftsmen, technicians, and techno- 
logists. (Ontario Department of Education, 1967). 


In announcing the establishment of the colleges the minister 
quoted John Deutsch, chairman of the Economic Council of 


Canada, in March 1965: 


The world in which we live and must make our way is one which 
demands ever-changing pattern of occupations and rising levels 
of skills. The occupations which are growing most rapidly are 
those which involve advancing levels of basic education and 
training. The occupations requiring the lowest levels of formal 
education are declining ... Much has already been done to meet 
the educational needs of our times, but there are significant 
deficiencies and gaps which remain to be overcome, especially 
in respect of research, the retraining of workers, and the 
development of highly skilled manpower ... A considerable 
number of [Canadian] companies are experiencing a scarcity of 
managerial, technical, and scientific personnel ... There has 
long been a deficiency in our educational system in regard to 
the training of technical personnel beyond the high school but 
short of the university level ... An adequate general education 
is the best basis on which to build and to rebuild the parti- 
cular work skills which the future will require ... In addition 
to adequate general education, the increasing speed of techno- 
logical change requires greatly expanded efforts in the fields 
of training, retraining, aids to labour mobility and job place- 
ment services ... to achieve our goals ... We must invest not 
only:sin buiidings* and machines; we must.also., invest (orising 
amounts in research, and in the education and training of our 
youth. The value of our natural wealth is great, but in the 
present-day world, there are even greater riches in the knowl- 
edge and skills of men. (Ibid.) 
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How was this concept to be integrated into the present 
system? The minister implied that the establishment of the 


colleges would complete the educational plans for the province: 


Now, having put in train our plans for other areas of our 
school system, we can focus our attention on the design of this 
remaining section, directly related to the applied arts and 
technology for full-time and for part-time students, in day and 
in evening courses, and planned to meet the relevant needs of 
all adults within a community, at all socio-economic levels, of 
all kinds of interests and aptitudes, and at all stages of 
educational achievement. Our efforts here could, I suppose, be 
considered also as a co-ordination and culmination of all 
previous work in this area: a welding into a coherent whole, 
so to speak, of the parts which have sometimes frag-= 
mented and unrelated, so that we have a comp: system 
extending from the kindergarten to the post-graduate level. 
(Ipbia.9 


The concept 


The colleges were intended to be occupation=-oriented for 
the most part. These career institutions were to be commuter 
colleges whose program offerings were designed to meet the 
needs of the local community. 


Principles 


It was suggested (ibid.) that. if the. community colleges 


were to establish a social identity they should be based on the 


eo} 


four following principles: 


(1) they must embrace total education, vocational and avoca-~ 
tional, regardless of formal entrance qualifications, with 
provision for complete vertical and horizontal mobility; (2) 


they must develop curricula that meet the combined cultural 
aspirations and occupational needs of the student; (3) 


: P the 
must operate in the closest possible co-operation with Ei lie 
and industry, and with social and other public agencies 
including education, to ensure that curricula are at ail times 


abreast, if not in advance of, the changing requirements of a 
technological society; (4) they must be dedicated to 
through constant research, not only in curricula but 
gogical technique and in administration. 


progress, 
in veda— 
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Implicit in the principles is a variety of features 
related to curriculum, counselling, and community service which 


were provided as broad parameters. 


Program and responsibilities 


The programs offered were to be determined by the 
community. But every college was charged with three major 


responsibilities (ibid.): 


(1) to provide courses to types and levels beyond, or not 
suited to, the secondary school setting; (2) to meet the needs 
of graduates from any secondary school program, apart from 
those wishing to attend university; and (3) to meet the educa- 
tional needs of adults and out-of-school youth, whether or not 
they are secondary school graduates. 


Where appropriate to community need, the range of option 


offerings was as follows: 


(a) engineering technician and technologist programs below 
university level; (b) semiprofessional non-engineering type 
programs (e.g. in the paramedical field); (c) high-level 
programs in office and distributive occupations, specifically 
at junior and middle management level, and including courses 
for small business; (d) agricultural and agricultural-related 
programs, at least in rural areas, in co-operation with the 


Department of Agriculture; (e) general adult education 
programs, including cultural and leisure time activities; (f) 
programs of recreation, including physical education; (g) 


general or liberal education courses, including remedial 
courses in basic subjects, and often incorporated as part of 
the other programs (e.g. English, Mathematics, Science); (h) 
retraining, upgrading and updating courses; (i) trades skills, 
pre-apprenticeship, and apprenticeship training; (j) service 
industry ‘courses’ (e.g. for tourist, industry); .(k) commercial 
courses (e.g. cost accounting, junior accounting, data process- 
ing, computer, programming): . (1) “other. courses.to- ~mect=local 
needs. 


Facilities and staffing 


The minister suggested that the provincial Council of 


Regents would study the integration of existing buildings and 
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staff as well as programs as the nucleus for the development of 


the new colleges. 
THE COLLEGE SYSTEM: ONE DECADE LATER 


Scope and size 


In 1977-8, the twenty-two colleges served 81,511 full-time 
students, including 61,094 post-secondary students, 13,503 
adult training students (sponsored), 3,764 tuition short- 
program students and 3,150 apprentices. These figures represent 
registrationseauring the fall ‘of 1977. In addition, there were 
478,058 part-time registrations during the 1977-8 academic 
year. The full-time students took courses in 431 different 
programs of lengths varying from sixteen weeks to three years. 


An average college: a case study 


Growth. The college system in Ontario can best be 


typified by examining the growth and development of an average 


college. St Clair College, with the ninth largest enrolment in 
the province, fits this description and will be used as the 
example. 

Alehoughe “St eoChanr College Originated in the Western 
Ontario Institute of Technology, it was incorporated as a col- 


lege of applied arts and technology in 1966 along with eighteen 
other colleges in the province of Ontario. In 1966 it had an 
enrolment of 603 students in the two major program areas of 
business administration and technology. Each of these program 
areas had three options. The college has grown to the point 
where the comparable post-secondary enrolment for 1977 is 3,170 
students in forty-six individual programs. In addition, the 
college has absorbed retraining programs which 


comprise 
approximately 1,000 students and a continuting education 
offering which handles some 20,000 registrations a year. The 


growth in physical facilities is demonstrated by the fact that 


the college in 1966 was made up of several diverse locations 
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and rented facilities. In 1978 campuses are located throughout 
the counties of Essex and Kent. The main campus is located in 
Windsor, with satellite campuses in the downtown area of the 
city and in many diverse localities in Essex County. In Kent 
County the new $3.5 million Thames Campus facility serves the 
students of Chatham and Kent County along with many additional 
Out-reach centres for continuing education throughout’ the 
county. The operating budget required to support all of these 
programs and the services to the students in the programs is 


expected to amount to apvroximately $20 million. 


Student profile. Studies of freshman students at St Clair 
College during its first decade reveal some major findings: 


- Age. 70 ver cent of students are between seventeen and 
twenty-two years of age, with the majority reporting an age of 
nineteen years. 

Sex. The college is showing a steady increase in the number 
of female students. In. 1970,,. only. 36. percent .of the post- 
secondary students were female, in 1977 this figure has risen 
to almost 60 per cent. 

Student expectations. Almost 77 per cent of the students say 
they expect their attendance at the College to lead to a well- 
paying job after graduation or to skills which will lead to 
employment. 

- Vocational concerns. 32 per cent of the students studied are 
undecided about their educational goals. Adult students seem 
to be much more likely to have clearly thought out goals. 

- Study skills. Up to 30 per cent of reporting students indi- 
cate a need for further work in reading, writing, and study 
skills. 


Challenges in the years ahead 

- To continue to maintain and assess the effectiveness of on 
going programs. 

- To establish management information systems to increase 


institutional efficiency and productivity. 
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- To establish strategies and programs for the adult part-time 
student and emerging target groups. 

- To establish new initiatives in Employer-Sponsored Training. 
- To establish a more effective learning environment through 
staff renewal, increased advising and career counselling, and 
further experimentation with a variety of modes of instruction. 


RESULTS: THE FIRST DECADE 
Annual followup: 1977 graduates 


Each year the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
attempts to determine the placement success of their graduates 
through a followup report (Ministry of Colleges and Univer- 
sities, b) prepared jointly by the Ministry and the placement 
staff of Ontario's twenty-two colleges. ft shows the total 
number of graduates and the numbers of graduates who obtained 
full-time, program-related employment, their median salaries, 
and related information such as number of students proceeding 
to further their education. 


Of the graduates available for employment, 86 per cent of 


rh 


the graduates of one-year programs were successful in finding 
jobs, the rate being 80 per cent for graduates of two=vear 
programs and 87 per cent for graduates of three-year programs 


A five-year followup: 1971 graduates 


In summer 1971 the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 


began conducting an annual survey of a sample of tha 1971 


graduates from the colleges (Ministry of Colleaes iniiver= 


Sities, a). The purpose was to provide a five-year perspective 


of employment and salary patterns of the 197] graduates. One 
limitation of the study is the drop in accessibility of the 
graduates through the five-year period. But the 


large enough that the substantial career 
graduates is quite visible. 
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Employment status. In’ JVantary, 11976, *90.93 per scenti+o£% the 
respondents were employed. Business graduates had the highest 
employment (95.3 ver cent), followed by technology graduates 
(94.3 per cent), secretarial graduates (84.2 per cent), and 
applied arts and science graduates (81.8 per cent). Most 


employed graduates (95.5 per cent) were working full-time. 


Salaries of graduates. A distribution of salaries for the 
respondents employed at the time of the survey, January 1976, 
showed the median salary to be $12,000. Median salaries for 
each category are as follows: business $12,721, secretarial 
$8,470, technology $12,937, and applied arts and science 
SiO yo Sr 


Continuity of employment. 30.9 per cent of the respondents 
employed in January 1976 have experienced an interruption in 
their employment of a month or more since their graduation. 
44.9 per cent of the respondents reported a change in job since 


the summer of 1974. Better salary, promotion, better chance 
for advancement, a job more related to interest, and better 


working conditions were the most frequently reported reasons. 


Relationship of college training. to job. Employed respondents 
were asked for their perception of the relationship of their 
oresent jobs to their college program. 85.3 per cent thought 
their present jobs were at least partially related to their 


college training. 


Geoqraphical mobility. The data indicate that, as of January 


1976, 91.7 per cent of the respondents were working in Ontario, 


and most of them were working in the same geographical regiont 

or in a region bordering that in which they graduated. 

i The geographic regions employed were those used to define 
college jurisdictions. For. -the purpose: of -the study, 


college areas 7 (Seneca), 6 (Humber) 5 (Centennial), and 
19 (George Brown) were treated as serving a single region 
comprising Metropolitan Toronto and the Regional Munici- 
pality..~o£f Youk.. 
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Further education. Respondents were asked whether they had 
received further formal education and, if so, from what 
sources. As of January 1976, 49.3 per cent of the respondents 
had not received any further formal education since graduating 
in 1971. Of the 50.7 per cent of the respondents who had, about 
half received the education through a community college or a 
university. Over half the respondents took programs related to 


their original college program. 


Conclusion. Although there were limitations in this study, it 
does suggest that college graduates from career programs are 
gaining and maintaining employment and increasing their earn- 
ings through promotion. Further, they are working in the area 


of their training, and many are now pursuing advanced studies. 


Perception of community college success: The secondary /post- 


secondary interface study 


Introduction. There was, and continues to be, growing public 
concern over lack of coordination between secondary education 
and post-secondary education. In response to this concern, the 
Ontario Ministries of Education and Colleges and Universities 
began in 1975 a number of research studies. For the purpose of 
this paper, reports on the attitudes of educators, the general 
public, and students to the effectiveness of the community 


college system are pertinent. 


Goals of the system. Members of the general public, students 
and educators agree with the importance of developing voca- 
tional and career skills at the community colleges. 

Of the possible objectives that could be established, 
development of vocational and problem-solving skills among 
community college students are perceived by educators, both 
secondary school teachers and college faculty, to be of most 
importance. Educators also agree that encouraging students to 


adopt a positive attitude toward learning and develoving their 
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understanding of the theoretical principles of a discipline or 
Field should be established as second-level objectives. 
Educators consider personal development goals, that is, the 
nurturing of personal growth and development and the fostering 
of individual and social responsibilities and values, to be of 
least importance, along with the development of first-language 
skills. Community college educators, like university educators 
and secondary school teachers, when thinking about their 
respective institutions feel that goals related to personal 
development should not be given priority at their institutions. 

Members of the general public and students agree with 
educators about the importance of developing vocational and 
career skills. All three groups believe community colleges are 
not simply "vocational schools". Other important objectives of 
2 more academic nature should be achieved. They ought do 
provide students with knowledge in particular subjects, con- 
tinue to develop students' problem-solving skills, and continue 
cO encourage students to adopt a positive attitude toward 
Learning. 

Apart from the fact that community colleges are perceived 
to be doing a creditable job in the area of vocational and 
career training, educators insist that these institutions 
continue to be responsive to the social needs as well as to the 


needs of employers in the communities. 


Over-all_ assessment of community colleges. Over the last five 
years the quality of education received at a college has 
improved, according to the majority of students and general 
oublic (59 per cent of the general public and 67 per cent of 
students). About 20 per cent say that the quality has "remained 
the same", and only about 5 per cent say it has deteriorated. 
Faculty members also feel that their institutions have con- 
tinued to improve. About 61 per cent of them state that the 
achievement of the colleges has improved over time, while 18 
per cent believe it has remained the same. 

Only secondary school teachers appear to be reluctant to 


praise the community college system. A sizable number of 
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secondary school teachers (30 per cent) refuse to evaluate com- 
munity colleges; about 33 per cent say achievement of community 
college students has improved, 24 ver cent say it has remained 
the same, and 13 per cent feel it has deteriorated. 

Those believing there has been an improvement in the level 
of achievement among community college students primarily 
acknowledge improvements in the system. Improvement, they say, 
results from maturation of the system in conjunction with a 
recognition and resolution of problems, and an updating of 
objectives. 

The secondary school teachers and community college 
faculty who maintain that student achievement at the colleges 
has deteriorated indicate that the preparation of the student 
entering from the secondary level is inadequate and that lower 
Standards coupled with high enrolment contribute to the dete- 
rioration. (Ministry of Colleges and Universities and Ministry 
of Education, Interface Study). 


Conclusion 


From the studies available one could conclude that the 
performance of the community colleges has been more than ade- 
quate during the first decade. Some highlights of the findings 
are as follows: 
= Annual” reports indicate that the success rate of job place- 
ment has been consistently over 85 per cent for the college 
system. 

- The graduates have been competitive and received salaries 
commensurate with their training. 

- A five-year followup study reported that the students were 
achieving upward job mobility. 

- The students in the followup study reported that their jobs 
were related to their training. 

- The students in the followup study noted that they were 


pursuing related advanced studies. 
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- The interface study reported that vocational training and 
"responsiveness" to needs of business and industry and to 
community should be the stated goals. 

- The interface study reported that the perception of educators 
and members of the public at large was that the colleges of 
applied arts and technology were successful in meeting their 
goals. 

It probably would be desirable to have available further 
studies to document the apparent success of the colleges. How- 
ever, it is our opinion that the available data supports the 
view that the community colleges have been a viable education 
entity. However, a number of issues and concerns must be 
addressed if the colleges are to enjoy continued success. 


FUTURE POLICY DIRECTIONS 


The following is a discussion of some concerns, issues, 
and problems that dictate directions to be considered in the 


next decade. 
Review of community services 


In the first decade the colleges appeared to be successful 
by offering a variety of short courses, workshops, and seminars 
to a wide range of target groups with differing educational 
needs. These groups included programs for women, for senior 
citizens, for the disadvantaged, as well as for business and 
industry. Presidents across the province point to the outreach 
delivery of the colleges as a major contributor to its success. 
Public opinion expressed in the Secondary/Post-Secondary Inter- 
face study clearly advocates the need for colleges to maintain 
a 'responsiveness' to community. 

At vresent there are role conflicts in some regions with 
secondary schools that are facing shrinking enrolments and have 
embarked enthusiastically on community education programs. It 
is also evident that shrinking financial resources may severely 


limit such offerings in the future. The public have responded 
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favourably and will expect to have continued access to the 
resources of the local community college. However, there 
appears a need for further definition of mission. How should 
the youth, adults, and senior citizens of a community be 
served? Who has the mandate for community education and with 
what target groups? These questions must be answered if the 
community college is to maximize the financial resources allo- 
cated to a community. Future policy directions are required 
for educational institutions vroviding community services to 


avoid duplication and better serve the public. 
Re-emphasis on industrial training 


The rapid expansion of the mid-sixties gave instant birth 
to twenty-two colleges. In the first decade college energies 
were utilized in constructing and renovating buildings, select- 
ing staff, and establishing post-secondary career programs for 
the graduates of the newly reorganized secondary school system. 
Some colleges launched massive adult education programs. In 
the area of industrial training the major offerings were the 
Canada Manpower Training Program and apprenticeship as well as 
a few program variations which made attempts at being industry- 
based. A more recent vrogram, the Ontario Career Action 
Program (non-institutional) has been well received. The fact 
remains that during the first ten years, working hours of 
administrators and boards of governors were dominated by the 
post-secondary career programs. Future consideration should be 
given to the facts that post-secondary enrolments are levelling 
out, most of the program development is completed, skill short- 
ages are requiring a need for advanced skill training, some of 
the most current equipment and expertise are available through 
INaUStrY [OY “Craining sourooces,, Further, the Interface study 
indicated that the. public sector .felt, that colleges should 
remain responsive to business and industry. This approach, 
although not free of vroblems, merits careful consideration. 

One of the future thrusts should be to re-examine and 


revitalize the potential partnership of business and industry 
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aS a major vehicle to training. Industrial training could well 


be one of the dominating forces of the eighties. 
Collaboration 


Society can no longer afford the costs of duplication of 
facilities and programs as educational institutions attempt to 
serve their communities. Co-operative programs between 
colleges, universities, and secondary schools need to _ be 
investigated, especially where the mandates appear to overlap. 
Potential vartnerships with business and industry could provide 
high payoffs for both groups. Industrysacould sget thighly 
trained workers, while colleges would find staff, facilities, 
and current equipment. The opportunities to work with other 
groups such as chambers of commerce, mayor's committees, and 
Canada Employment Centres are but a few examples of how co- 
operative endeavours could help the community. The potential 
to make gains here is phenomenal on a provincial or regional 
scale. The recent combination of ministries in the Ontario 
government could facilitate collaborative and synergistic 


efforts. 
Remedial programs 


A continuing educational debate has concerned the degree 
to which high school graduates are equipped for post-secondary 
education. The open-admission pvhilosophy of many colleges, 
followed by high attrition and failure, indicate a need for 
remedial efforts in reading, writing, mathematics, and study 
skills. 

Students enter college with a wide variation of skills and 
competency. One of the major findings of the Interface study 
was the overwhelming support by the public and by educators at 
all levels for colleges to provide remedial skills. Tvs als 
done most effectively when students are properly assessed, 
assigned a prescribed program, and permitted to progress at 


their own pace. ES 
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The mandate of the colleges should consider introducing 
remedial programs so that personal prescriptions for adult 


learners can be developed. 


Career counselling 


Counselling and student services were intended to be an 
integral part of the educational process in community colleges. 
There has been a wide variation in the utilization of the 
counselling function. Evidence suggests that as many as 30 per 
cent of college freshmen are floundering in career choice. The 
high attrition rates and failure could be reduced with appro- 


priate assessment and redirection. 


The recently introduced Ontario Career Action Program 
(OCAP) has vrovided further evidence that students need help in 
job-search skills. A commitment to career counselling and 
assessment is vital to making good on the promise of the open 
door. Perhaps training should be provided, as well as tech- 
nical and human resources, to assist colleges in establishing 


effective career counselling programs. 


General education 


General education has been a basic instructional component 
in the community college concept. A general guideline estab- 
lishes 70/30 mix of core programs and general education. 
However, a debate has arisen between those who value general 
education and those who prefer that the instructional time be 
used for intensified skill training. The extent of this debate 
varies by region and college. The public opinion survey in the 
Interface study strongly endorses an instructional component 
that enhances an individual's problem-solving skills. 5 is 
our opinion that an understanding of the dynamics of society 
accompanied by communication skills are an important Part of 


the educational process. Alumni evaluations of Program content 
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have supported this view. General education should be an 
integral part of programs and its role in the educational 


Process solidified. 
Continuous renewal 


One of the major concerns of educational administrators is 
that declining enrolments coupled with tenured staff could 
quickly produce outdated faculty if renewal programs are not 
Planned and implemented continuously. Familiarizing faculty 
with new equipment and techniques is essential to maintaining 
program relevance. There is a further need for both faculty 
and administration to keep abreast of instructional deliveries 
and educational innovations, especially faculty recruited from 
business and industry who have had little training in the 
teaching/learning process. The future relevance of graduates 


depends on such a staff renewal program. 
Life-long learning: who will the target groups be? 


The community colleges were intended to become a clear 
alternative to university. Some educators feared that colleges 
might replicate the style of the university. However, the col- 
leges responded with creativity and ingenuity, establishing a 
variety of post-secondary career programs for large numbers of 
high school graduates. They also responded to the culturally 
different, the disadvantaged, senior citizens, and other com- 
munity target groups. The future of the community college is 
highly dependent on accurately assessing the needs of target 
groups. Educational researchers have documented the need for 
adult education in the years ahead. The post-war population is 
now completing certificate and diploma programs. Changing 
technology and the rapid rate at which knowledge update is 
required will produce a large ponulation of adults in need of 
continuous renewal. Career research has indicated that people 
may need to be retrained three to four times in their working 


lite. A future direction must therefore be to prepare 
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institutions for the life-long learner. Funding mechanisms, 


educational deliveries, and teaching/learning styles must get 


set to meet this challenge. 
Innovation 


Some presidents have described their colieges as clear 
educational alternatives, while others depict them as a 
creative community delivery system that has been all things to 
all people. It may well be that we can no longer afford this 
successful educational experiment, but the innovative environ- 
ment that characterizes the institution should be preserved. 
Financial mechanisms, appropriately administered, should be 


made available in the form of “soft" dollars to challenge col- 


leges to maintain their present position on the "cutting-edge 


of change". 
Re-defining the mission 
This paper postulates an institution changing to meet the 


needs of a rapidly changing society. Shrinking enrolments, 


shifts in target groups, and the need for increased produc- 


tivity imply a different role for the colleges 


Shifting age groups provide greater numbers of adults: improved 
medical programs increase the number of 


business and industry need more specialized skill training: 


changes in life-style which will affect leisure time activi- 
ties. At the same time, fewer resources will be made available. 
Some administrators are calling for increased tuition 
Others advocate program rationalization. How will the role of 
the community college be defined so as to be a clear alt 
tive to secondary school education and the university? m 
taxpayer cannot afford overlap and duplication. . 


The community colleges have served a significant sone yl 


purpose well. But the time has come to re-examine their 
mission. Each college must then assess the needs of ir 


community and develop priorities and objectives in attempts t 
in attemr 3 
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maximize its resources. It is essential that the colleges of 


the future be proactive rather than reactive. 
Accountability and productivity 


We have exvounded the virtues and successes of community 
colleges while indicating problems of shrinking financial 
resources, levelling enrolments, and need for new thrusts. 
There has never in the history of education been a greater need 
for creative managment. Cutbacks with the stroke of a pen are 
difficult, but the challenge lies in maintaining results. This 
implies getting more for less. Cutting costs by reducing some 
Support areas and maintaining only essential college services 
may not be as productive as it appears on the surface. The 
cost-benefit of these changes is a critical question, as in the 
delivery of all educational services. What does it cost to 
produce a graduate? What are the benefits to society of 
various programs and how do they differ? What is the cost of 
not reviewing staff skills? What is the cost of not encouraging 
innovation? Clear systems need to be established that attend to 
questions of productivity and accountability so that cost- 
benefit decisions can be made. How we answer these questions 
in the next ten years will shape the third decade of the 


community college. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


R.F. GIROUX In 1960 I was director of a guidance centre ina 
local high school. At that time we were looking at developing 
the new reorganized secondary school systems. Some pretty 
eowerful data were emerging. Of one hundred students attending 
grade nine, forty would complete grade 12, fifteen would com- 
olete grade 13, and six would complete university. That's a 94 
oper cent kill rate for a system. Would you go to a doctor that 
killed ninety-four out of a hundred patients when they were 
healthy to start with? Of course the ninety-four were finding 
alternatives. They were going to nursing schools, institutes 
of technology, vocational schools. But the general feeling was 
that we weren't getting enough through. If we were going to 
develop the resources of Ontario, we needed a clear alter- 
native. And then came the community college. 

In the announcement, the minister said the nucleus would 
be the things that were in place -— vocational centres, adult 
training, apprenticeships, provincial institutes, and insti- 
tutes of technology. Nursing came into the system later. Now 
if we could get one president and a common cafeteria - that's 
what some colleges have in common —- it could be the beginning 
of a neat institution. With that in mind, a contingent went to 
Florida and California to inspect two of the finest master 
systems in community college development. They developed a 
list of characteristics. The community college was to be democ- 
ratized, was to give equal opportunity to everyone. Secondly, 
it was to be accessible. Placed in areas where people would 
not have to drive, residences wouldn't be required. Thazraly, 
there were to be open doors, not revolving doors. Every adult 
aged nineteen and over was to be able to come into the 
institution. Fourthly, they were low-cost. Fifthly, they had 

career orientation. Sixthly, they had an assessment or 
guidance component. 

The community dimension was the central idea. The walls 
of the college were to be the walls of the community. And they 
were to be teaching institutions, not research institutions 
like the university. From the Florida and California systems 


same the programs mentioned. The first was occupation- 
yocational education. These were adult training programs, 
two- and three-year career programs. Then it was thought 


general education should be a component. People should be able 
to solve problems and look at society in larger context. There 
should also be some vart-time studies, a community services 
dimension. The American comprehensive community college 
consists of career programs, transfer programs, and community 
services programs. It was decided in Ontario we would strike 
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out the professional services programs. Our colleges have 
community services and career programming. 


R.B. McAUSLAND Ten years later, what had happened? When the 
system started in 1967 and the institutions that Roy talked 


about were formed into the nucleus and became the colleges, 
there were some twelve thousand full-time students and fourteen 
thousand vart-time students. Ten years later, in 1977, the 


twelve thousand full-timers had grown to 81,000. And it will 
be up by 6 ver cent in 1978. One of the most dramatic things, 
though, is the community base, which went from some fourteen 


thousand vart-timers to nearly half a million, Over half a 
million people that are .involved in one year in a community 
college, which against the population of Ontario is something 
like one to fifteen. All in all, in some particular jurisdic- 
tions one out of five are being touched in any one year by 
activity in the community college. 

Of the 81,000 full-time students last year, full-time 
post-secondary accounted for 61,000. Often the image of the 
college hinges around that group of young people out of the 
school system. But the remainder, the number of other people 
is significant. Full-time equivalencies in aduit retraining is 
13,500; similar programs for fee-payers approac our thousand, 
and apprentices, again on equivalency basis, are over three 
thousand. 

The autonomy of those colleges is still a significant 
reality. Although there is a common thread in admission, the 
way they have responded varies from community to community, so 
it becomes extremely difficult to generalize. A middle-sized 
college such. as St Clair is nearly 3500 students full-time. 
When the college started it was only six hundred students. 
We're up to twenty thousand part-timers, served through 
forty-six programs. When the college started it had only two 
programs. We operate out of three major campus locations, a 
major one in Windsor, a smaller one downtown Windsor, and 
another in Chatham, but we have activities too chi base- 
ments and in schoolrooms throughout the whole of x-Kent 
county. Well over forty locations have a teaching-learning 
activity taking place. We operate currently on a gross budget 


in the area of $20 million. 

Our students range essentially from seventeen to twenty - 
two, the majority being nineteen years old. Over 60 per cent 
are female. When the college started it was 36 per cent, so 
there's been a dramatic shift with a lot of implications in it 
for the college and its operation. Almost 77 per cent of the 
Students expect their attendance at the college to lead to a 
well-paying job after graduation. I think that's a key factor. 
The majority of them are there because they expect to get a 
job. And yet over 32 per cent of them are not sure 


; theys! 
chosen the right career. About 30 per cent of them eeeicac 
doubt their ability to complete the program because they ani 


they lack the preparation and study skills. 
challenge for us, of course. 

Our primary concerns are to protect our main 
through evaluation and updating; to get better management 
information systems, better and more accurate data for 


That is another 


Programs 
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decision-making; to develop more programs for the adult part- 
time student and other emerging target groups such as women and 
native peoples; to undertake new initiatives in Employer- 
Sponsored Training, and to establish a more effective learning 
environment through staff renewal. 

There are all sorts of pressures coming on the colleges to 
assume different and more varied roles. Much of our activity 
now does not involve teaching and learning in the institution 
at all - things like the OCAP program referred to earlier and 
career action centres. More and more frequently we get a 
Feeling we're being used by the government as an infrastructure 
for the delivery of economic and social policies. And that's 
probably good, because we do represent an effective infrastruc- 
ture represented in each community throughout the province. But 
we are forced in that sort of role into competition with other 
social agencies and institutions, each of which is seeking to 
define its mandate too. It seems to me that the government has 
a choice: as these overlaps occur, one can suffer the conse- 
guence of some wastage in the interests of social Darwinism and 
may the best man win; or one can define the mandate a little 
more clearly and avoid the wastage that could possibly occur. 
There's merit, I think, in either of those, but one would like 
to know sometimes the rules of the game that we seem to be in. 

Another question is the re-emphasis on industrial train- 
ing. Until now the idea was to market the college to the high 
school student. It's now become obvious at St Clair that we 
must begin to market to industry and our graduates and respond 
to their needs. I think we have to re-examine the relation 
between the colleges and industry. 

A third concern is continuous renewal. After ten years 
the investment in both plant and, more particularly, people 
cannot be allowed to atrophy. There must be an investment of 
time and energy to keep it vital, to keep it relevant. That 
particular problem is certainly a priority in most places. 


R.F. GIROUX We can no longer afford the duplication in equip- 
ment and community service programs with high schools and in 
career programs with universities. And unless we get some 
oartnerships with businesses and industry and a rental/leasing 
kind of arrangement - move in after they shut down their shops 
and start to use them, for instance - programs like Employer- 
Sponsored Training will have great difficulty. 

Another direction is towards remedial programs. Now in 
Essex and Kent Counties alone, according to the 1975 Canadian 
census, we have 150,000 students aged 15 and over out of 
school. These are young adults who have less than grade 10. 
There's no way they're going to get to the job market without 
some form of help. Moreover, our students have reported to us 
consistently in questionnaires that they want skills in read- 
ing, writing, math, and studying. 

As for general education, our alumni have a lot to say. 
When they were in college they didn't want psychology, 
sociology, decision-making and so on. They wanted to get their 
hands on the equipment. But after they have been two years in 
the work force and get asked to do a report they find they 
can't communicate at meetings. They tell us we ought to 
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refocus our curriculum. So we're going to have to look at the 
longer-term competencies of students. 


R.B. McAUSLAND In the ten years since the formation of the 
college, a number of things have changed. Financial strictures 
have certainly multiplied. There has been a certain stabiliza- 
tion - some would say bureaucratization - which is inevitable 
in something as large and as resource-consuming as the college 


k any of us 
gram, where 


system is. Another phenomenon which I don't thi 
would have predicted is the over-subscribed pf 


labour markets have not matched the demand for education and we 
have had to restrict the numbers of students coming in to 
various programs. The demographic reality of the baby boom 
wave has passed, and that is an obvious change as Ww Another 
factor is the syndicalism of the teachers, which of course 
means management in the context of provincially agreed and 


negotiated strictures. Rising expectations on th 
young people has certainly not decelerated, anc 
years has become an ever-increasing matter of cex 
larly in the area of guidance. And there has been a 
away of or a moving back on the part of some colleges 
external advice and direct community involveme! wi 
groups which was one of the founding principles 
munity college system. Given those changes in 
obvious that the time has come to redefine the SSiON. 

Another viece of unfinished business for the college 


the French community. The Committee on Franco Ontariar 

have put forward a brief requesting a twenty-third y 
college. To me that's clear evidence that the existing sy 
hasn't met the expectations of that group, and a aumber of 
colleges have banded together to try to deal with the issues 


within the French-speaking community. 


H. NOBLE Given the clear success of the colleges 
with job training in the last ten years and the apparent 
chantment with universities, how do you thini 

the oublic purse is going to be resolved? 


Repose MCAUSBDAND:. “In fact it °has nothing todo wit 
it's -a political decision. Now the community 
doing =a qood*+j0b.% I challenge anyone to say 
fact is that students are voting, declaring 

with their feet. We've got more peovle coming 
provide them with the training that, if they 

in it, comes close to guaranteeing them a job. 


Fam ey fo bo pee avi * 4 her 
AAR LU) Val | es SS 


There are as many students coming to first-year coli ges 
as to first-year university. The university population is 
bigger because they have four-year programs, t in terms of 
people touched and the success of the colleges in the field of 
continuing education, which is now being looked on Pathe 


jealously by some of the universities, I'm confident that 
college system can stand up to that sort of competition we 


A.M. THOMAS What I liked particularly, Bruce, is your sense 
the need now to re-examine the role of the ae 


Ds. sata : colleges w 
prejudicing what I think all of us agree has been see ok He 
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Success over the first ten years. My hope is that you can do 
it and that the great complexities that you have to deal with 
will not result in trading on what's made you successful and 
making you less flexible. 

A frequent comment in the colleges today, said with some 
pride, is that you don't take the same people you took ten 
years ago. What worries me is that there is a continual 
striving to become more exclusive. In the ten years after 
you've. *pute atecystem Wn. place .to.dealws With.,.a.part...of the 
population you discover that they're no longer dealing with 
that particular part of the population. 

Secondly, one of the things one sees signs of, is in your 
comment about guaranteeing jobs. If you become committed to 
virtually gquaranteeing jobs, then your admissions’ policy 
becomes subject to the kind of jobs you can get. And you 
oecome subject to admitting only those students whom you think 
you can guarantee jobs for, which takes us very close to the 
Russian system, where the big jump is to get into the educa- 
tional agency. Once you get into that you get a job, but the 
real problem is getting in. That's not the way we have tended 
to regard our educational system till now. 

Thirdly, in the matter of co-operation, what is tidy from 
an educational programmer's point of view is often not 
effective from a student's point of view. All over the western 
world, in the developed countries, what is  inescapably 
appearing is that 50 ver cent of the population makes use of 
the educational facilites throughout their whole lives, and 50 
oer cent doesn't. Something that worries me is that that 
nasn't changed much in the ten years since the colleges have 
peen in existence. True, these new institutions are doing an 
important job for a part of the population, and I'm not sugges- 
ting we should give it up. But there's a very large job we're 
not doing,.-and as,a political. democracy,: we- can't, afford” to 
have half the population left out because they will frustrate 
needed changes at the ballot box because they won't understand 
why those changes should take place. They will be threatened 
by them and they're being gypped, and by and large they are 
being gypped. 

One further specific matter is that the area where I think 
some administrative inter-agency co-operation can and must take 
olace and is easiest anyway is counselling and information. 
The first thing every agency in a community understands is not 
to compete foolishly for the same population while leaving out 
all the others. We've got to do the retail job better. Can we 
start getting those centres of counselling out of institutions 
and vutting them where much wider ranges of people are more 
comfortable? Lots of people never get inside the doors of an 
institution. It takes a describable and important decision on 
the part of .an- individual. toy.go .an..the door .of a:-college ora 
high..s¢hoo.. Lots of them just won't. But they do go to 
shopping centres; they do go increasingly to public libraries 
for a whole variety of services. They can shop; they can gawk; 
and they can encounter a counselling system if we'll learn how 
to put them out there. Along with your forty teaching-learning 
centres in church basements there probably ought to be as many 
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counselling and information centres run in co-operation with 
the school board, the university, and the employers. 


R.B. McAUSLAND There has been an admissions study, and you're 
absolutely right - the tendency towards elitism is there, and 
it's being debated I suspect in every board room of every 
college. With limited numbers of seats available in certain 
programs, could we not restrict it, say, to grade 13 grads? 
That changes the nature of the college. I think I speak for 
most of my peers and other college presidents when [I say we are 
resisting this as best we can. 


A.M. THOMAS We need to free ourselves from a series of assump- 
tions that derive from a primary preoccupation with the young 
and to remember that adult students are also taxpayers and 
voters. We often forget that fact in assessing the political 
value of our educational institutions where the predominant 
numbers of students are adults. 


G. MURTAGH One thing that concerns’ me is counselling. Let's 
take a look at the Ontario community college campus network. 
Very often they're outside of the town limits or eed to the 
edge of the community, and as a consequence the very people who 
need them most do not have access to them. [I had Beg at that 
time that we would see the institution of career counselling 
services in shopping centres, that type of thing. At one point 
I heard that the counselling centre in Windsor was to be in the 
IBM building. I have a deep-seated suspicion that people who 
are unemployed or in really serious need of counselling are 
probably not to be found in the IBM building or that IBM can do 


a fine job of supplying the kind of counselling that's needed. 

DD. CS SAHRENS We have four counselling centres. One is in a 
van, which goes from door to door, shopping centre to shopping 
centre, because the community in question thought that's what 
it needed. The one in Thunder Bay is in a downtown location. 
The one in Niagara Falls is in an old home at least twenty 
miles from the nearest college. And the oar in Windsor is 
right in the heart of town. Not one of the counselling centres 


is located on a college property. 


D. DeANGELIS Because the largest employer in your a happens 
to be the automobile industry and manufacturing facilities 
associated with automobiles, what percentage of St Clair 
College graduates are being accepted by, say, General Motors, 
Bord? "andi Chrysler, in .relation. to the training that they 
receive at the college. Do the manufacturers seem to feel you 
are satisfying their needs in specific skills? e 


R.B. McAUSLAND I wish I could answer that. I suspect that 
somewhere back at the college, I could extract that data, Mr 
DeAngelis. I can only speak subjectively. A number cpaeut 
more active alumni are working in Chrysler, Ford, and General 
Motors, but how many of all our graduates I have no idea 

Acceptability seems pretty high because they keen coming eee 
to do recruiting and they are active in our various advisory 
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groups. Ford has asked us to do most of this training except 
that which is specific to their machines or their company. As 
for the skilled trades, I think there's a certain ambiguity. 
The automotive companies have had slightly different policies 
on having or not having apprenticeship, on registering people 
in the skilled trades or not registering them. Despite all 
those things we have done a very large business in providing 
fOr part-time apprentices. This year over a thousand regis- 
tered apprentices are taking the academic components of their 
training at St Clair College, and we're scurrying around like 
the devil to find classrooms to do it all. 


se MURTAGH Don, where do they get the counsellors and what is 
their background? I'm a little wary about pulling somebody out 
who has taken, say, an official counselling degree and slotting 
them in. In many instances people out of, say, business might 
find this kind of work attractive, might be more suitable, and 
of course from other types of occupations as well. 


D. AHRENS I think we're putting an awful lot of responsibility 
on secondary school counsellors. And we're not getting the 
individual receiving the service committed. If a student or a 
trainee says, "my counsellor thinks that I should be ... " 
we've lost everything we've ever gained. The commmitment has 
to come from the individual. Students have to recognize first 
of all that they've got some good basic skills, and they've got 
learning mechanisms. Jobs are available; it has to be 
something they want to do. You can call that self-awareness. 
“My idea of counselling is to give individuals the means of 
iiscovering for themselves what they want to be. That decision 
is their own, and it's a commitment of their own. The idea of 
having somebody out of industry who knows an awful lot about 
motor mechanics and machine shops is no better than having 
secondary school teachers who think they know a lot about being 
economists, doctors, and lawyers. Individuals receiving the 
service have to be committed to the process and make their own 
lecisions based on facts and figures. 


RF. GIROUX A <bastcer“stravcenye we try .to “uSeanin  .add Jour 
counselling programs is to have a counsellor who can relate to 
the culture he's working with, the target group. Academic 
ecedentials mean nothing. If you're working with ex-offenders, 
somebody has got to know that culture to be able to move in it 
effectively, and a PhD would get eaten up in it. 

The target group for the Ontario Career Action Centre is 
aged eighteen to twenty-five. We were looking for somebody 
ehat could relate well with Manpower and was familiar with the 
youth who were unemployed at that time. We took one of our 
counsellors out of the Manvoower program who had done a lot of 
community work. He set up a network with local high schools as 
an advisory committee to refer the students who were dropping 
out of school to the system. On the other hand we have not 
attended to the senior citizen very well in terms of their next 
career. In fact we're really looking at the unemployed youth, 
and we try to get a counsellor who knows the existing agencies 
and can make the referral. One counsellor can't be all things; 
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he's got to be able to make the referrals, have 


the inner network or he's lost. 


A.M. THOMAS I just wanted to chide Ro iittle OF Ghar 
racist remark about PhD's I'm sure we coui« ind a couple of 
PhD's who we're themselves offenders, you § 


W.D. McVIE When people talk about secondary school counsel- 
lors, I don't know whether they realize that at that sevei tne 
requirements of a counsellor have been laid down yy _ the 
Ministry of Education and they're rather jiimiting. Those 
criteria have been developed by the counseliors tnemseives and 
pressed on the government as requirements a certificate. 

They tend to be far too academic to meet the demands of 
students. That's why I was pressing for all the teacners;, par- 
ticulary shop teachers, to take a part. The pe of yunsellor 
we have has great advantages for certain elements é -on 

dary school, but has problems in say steering erly 


to the college unless we get the kind of co-operation you are 
mentioning. 


J.A. STEWART Let's say ten years from now you 
of education. How do you distribute the mone, 
tary and secondary schools, between universities, col 
industrial training? Does anyone want to tackle thi: 


G. MURTAGH It is a crucial question. Based ek I'm 
involved in and my own constituency, I pro} DUE a 
great deal less emphasis on the university may be 
adjust it to something like continuing educa there 


are more opportunities for my people to be ‘involved But 
that's awfully simplistic and off the top of m head. a 
see answering that question this afternoon. 


A.M. THOMAS I think we have to separate out first the revenu 
for the elementary and secondary school system, which will he 
subject to quite separate dynamics from the Pee.) cee 
education remains compulsory for children. 

at the moment, I believe, it is a matter of 
colleges and $650 for universities or something 


H. NOBLE The Ministry"s budget is about $1.3 or $1.4 bh; 
There's a little more than that going to the colleaes. eae 
ratio ts] about 35765. : Ne 
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A.M. THOMAS I think that will change and come 
50/50, and maybe more, because it makes a lot mor 
to have a much bigger college population than a university 
population. I think the kinds of skills that the colleades 
develop are rewarding, are maximizing, are Spread far er 
generally throughout the population than the skills the univer- 
sity promotes. We sold an awful lot of people a bill of nes 

in the fifties about what the universities were el i 
supposed to do. I think the students are begining to see ee 
and the shift towards colleges is very realistic for them a 


apie ae close to 
sense to me 
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One of the really interesting, intellectual developments 
in the whole area of adult education and training is the shift 


in concern from education to learning. While training and 
education may be different, they share the fact that whoever is 
being either trained or educated can learn. MOSt. Of. Our 


experience with learning has been through the perspective of 
educators in a child-centred system doing specific social 
“asks. We're now beginning to find that learning adults under 
voluntary circumstances have quite different characteristics. 

Education is much like health care. We allowed all our 
nealth delivery systems to get associated with hospitals, and 
iospitals are monstrously expensive organizations. The same 
ching is true of education. We've identified all our learning 
oroblems as educational ones and allowed them to become concen- 
trated in colleges and universities, which are very expensive. 
Ne're now trying to move back one stage and outline a bunch of 
learning demands and services that can be satisfied in other 
ways than with teachers, buildings, and administrations. We're 
taking a varticular kind of learning out of the expressly edu- 
cational system and trying to put it back into a system which 
S not educational but where the same learning goals can be 
achieved. 


3. MURTAGH What do we do with the universities then that 
really ought not to be in operation? Do we simply close them? 
Or do we find new, alternative uses for them outside the tradi- 
tional post-secondary system? 


POGLITSH It sounds rather easy to say that this 75/25 split 
will become a 50/50 split. Becourd faltvott my chair “when: 1 
reel that. How soon is it going to happen? What are the 
ramifications and the implications of that kind of shift? Do 
fou really think that can happen? 


A.M. THOMAS I think it's inevitable. It's a pattern shared by 
lmost every other country in the world, where far more resour- 
ses are now going into things like our colleges. They may be 
polytechnics, sandwich courses, a variety of things. This 
balance is being clearly redressed. It's always been a large 
feature in the Soviet system, though I don't know about the 
Japanese system. I think it's inevitable. 


DeANGELIS There has to be a central system for collecting 
what is needed as far as skills are concerned. We have to 
provide the basic education that everyone needs, to learn to 
read and write and do arithmetic, etc. Beyond that there's the 
need to know what opportunities are available to someone to 
achieve a certain goal, whatever it may be. Once that need is 
determined, and it would have to be done on a cyclical basis I 
guess, every five or ten years, you feed that into the system 
so that the general public becomes aware of these opportu- 
nities. You then have to start letting the parents know that 
all their sons and daughters cannot become doctors and lawyers 
and sovhisticated, highly paid professionals, that someone has 
to gather the garbage and make the tools and so on. Then in 
the counselling process you start to let young people know that 
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1 they enter a given career this is what it entails, this is 


where it starts and where it finishes, and what your opportu- 
nities are. Then you gear the educational system to provide 
the service to that particular need. Of course that entails 
opening opportunities for, say, apprenticeship training; more 
employers have to help provide that opportunity Tt has to go 
beyond that too. You need an understanding between those that 
are going to provide these services that one goal can be 
achieved probably through the institutional route; another 
through a combination of institutional and shop training. The 
taxpayer is obliged to pay a certain portion of it, and indus- 
try, which derives many of the benefits from skill training, 
would have to pay its fair share too. So that everyone who 
wants to go further than elementary school wiil know where the 
opportunities exist and how he has to go about achieving those 
goals and how it's going to be paid for, either through tax 


dollars or industry support from the profits achieved by the 


use of those skills. 


R.F. GIROUX I think that was really well said. It really 
Summed up a lot of things I think. 

N.M MELTZ I agree, especially about the need to look ahead. 
The state of the art is not very highly developed. I think it 
was mentioned yesterday that very few firms are engaged in 
long-term projections. Nevertheless, that doesn’t mean that we 


can't take some look at the future. 


W.D. McVIE I might as well be brave and say, look, we got rid 
of the buggies and the automobile factories tock and 4 

were new buildings and we got rid of the old ones 
are going to have to go through the same process. 
to be tough because it's hard in Toronto when the: 
on each side of the street to close one of then 
accommodate another need. But we're starting to 4 
seems to me that some of the universities are Co 
academic transfer units rather than full universities 


I would say that the teacher-training element in Windsor 
has to disappear within two years. Some of those old buil dings 
may become college buildings in the process, but we have to 
face Up tomwhat iS surplus.) [ts a tough decision that 


gets everyone's emotions up. Every alumni from 
scream it's turned into a college instead of a univers i 
yet something like that is going to have to happen. A; 


ind at ch 
public school level we're going to have to close scho 


because we just can't keep them open. If the university enr 


ment continues. to drop, as I..see it doing, they', 
have to withdraw from some of their activities and 
are going to be redundant just as they are if we stop producina 
cars. It's going to be tough, but labour has faced it me 
years. The academic element is going to have to face it to. 
If there are no jobs, then you've got to do something else, i 
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